ora . Worselent™, 
wnclia Fletcher p “Baty 
y, Suh Margie Git 
z Becma; C. Decry en | 
wy will Ny) Rache] Tr Iaber, 
ul be Mentioned ade, 
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‘ammar Cla 
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Grammar Clas 
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Grammar 
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reography.— E 

Me we Bacon, ‘ay 
» E. Fagan, ang ALE ne 
Geography —M, Coy} 
Wey, and A. Burch, 31° bey. 
l, and M. L, Ward, 2d, (eqn) 


As ng Class—f, 5 eS 


do, do-——M 
C. Bacon, ‘ x. 
do. do 
Be = L, Ward, 
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yrovement, 


MALE DEPARTMENT 


gular attendance ; 
mprovement.— Alessader 
lacleod, Wm. G. Ehot, Randolp) . 
B. H. Smith, Nathaniel 4 
Poor, George Brown, Augn ‘ 
. H. Lowry, James Dongity, 
charles N. Hagner, John 
larbaugh, Randolph Harbaugh, 
idson, Robert Coltman, Aleta 
mes Cummins, Joseph Crandell, ; 
» Daniel Davidson, Predetick J.B 
Brown, Jonathan &, Brown, a 
n E. Caldwell, Mansfield Ry 
thers, who will be Mentioned: 
dvanced. 
Ciasses.— Cicero—D, Macleod, 
rawford,* next, Virgil—M. Cry 
Macleod,* next. Czear, Lut Ga 
Davis, Ist, Wm. G, Eh 
, 2d, (equal.) 2d rsaae's 
est, A. C. Suter,* next. 
Grammar and Exercises—A, 
t, D. Macleod, 24, M. Crm 
Fliot, 4th, Randolph Coyley nex 
Class, English Grammar—A. } 
id D, Macleod, b Wa 
wt R. Coyle, miten “ way 
n,* and A. C. Suter,* nest, Ws 
. Lowry, Ist, A. Seaton, 2d, Ja 
h, 3d. Sd. Class—J. BAS 
‘ph Crandell, 2d,.Thos. Davids) 
Craig,* next. 
aphy, 1st Class.—W. Hi, Lowy, 
,» 2d, Robt. Coltman, 3d. 2d Gas 
1e Julien, 1st, J. Cummins, 2 7 
1, 3d, Alex. Warner, 4th. 
¢ Classes, 1st.—G. Brown, ls, 4.8 
d. 2d Class.—R. Ist, ¥ 
d, James Bomford, 3d. 3d € 
‘oltman, 1st, Thomas Davids: 
1, 3d. 4th Clase —James The 
n Degges, 2d, John C. Graham 94 
th, Zachariah Hughes, 5th. 
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ti SYANGELICAL AND LITERARY MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Jife of the Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D. 
¢ of Aston Sandford, Bucks; includ- 
4 Nurrative drawn up by himself, and 
on Betracts fromhis Letters. By John 
t, A. M. Vicar of North Ferriby, and 
inet of St. Mary's, Hull. 12mo. pp. 454. 
#$1,25. Boston: S.T. Armstrong. WVew- 
John P, Haven. 


mas Scott, D. D. son of Johm Scott, 
hon at Braytoft, in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
{ith February, 1747. His father, who 
agraziet, was tor a time in low circum- 
is, but at length surmounted his aiffi- 
sanddived comfortably to the age of 
yaixyears. “His mother was of age-: 


" family, and ruled her household 


\ eott’s father wished very much 
me at least of his sons should pursue 
ed profession ; and on the death of 
io was bred a surgeon, he put Tho- 
foschool with the same views. This 
Rwas atthe distance of one hundred 
ty miles from Braytoft ; and there he 
ive years, without going home, or see~ 
yof his relatives. “ The effect of 

mg separations from parents, brothers, 
ters, and other near relations, is far 

ble tothe forming of the moral 

; Ac- 
igiy Mr. S, remarks that he was as 
mal as want of money, pride, and fear 
mporal consequences, and a natural 


. ess, would permit him to be, except 
»* ver got into the habit of swearing, 


ever, made some progress in learn- 
4 sayshe, “ one thing is remark- 
Sonering what has since taken place, 
wie | could translate Latin into Eng- 
® English into Latin, perhaps more 
correctly than any other boy in 
on Inever could compose themes. 
ot seemed to have no ideas when 
vm bd this kind, either then or for 
ine rwards ; and was even great- 
“te ie Write a common letter. As 
“2. bever wrote any but nonsense 
me kind or other ; which has 
vo the ‘case also of many other 
aI ts. God had not made mea 
am very thankful that I neve: at- 
€ myself one.”—Prudence, 
te y of imitation! About the age 
my AY, Se instead of being sent to 
238 Re greatly desired, was 
ait to a surgeon and apothe- 
md tn nga hoo Was an unpricipled 
; €l; and among other inju- 
prevented his pupil from 
then? and kept him closely ern- 
“atta oe He was a widower, 
uch from home, young Scott 
er companions,— 
Fe hehe might haw been ex- 
baths, wn very ill, and at the end 
tls as sent home in deep dis- 
nie * Plan was thus disa 
mily pri “y 
Y pride was deeply mor- 
sant og S. believed his master 
m of avte Says that he was the 
a ism thoughts that 
twas ject of religion.— 
tatace “i Me on one instance of 
eke. Ag observed, that I ought 
We Wicked 3 not only displeasing to 
th the sight of God.” U 
tnco ‘ st 
a rere are made to see 
Wikis Gea hod they reject, is neces- 
Mary foe on a Peace of society. » It 
Scat here ath Dut not so for them ! 
besten: that noticed 


4s 


ton, aded to is 


WE pe 
fae that they 
. y . 
ane iprove by Meas, § carefully pe- 
% affor 
tis empio. 


tates 


.* MS prevented his pei 


Deed & 
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Welly alt Dace induced his fa- 
ea prafegge & OFinging tim up 
Pe 3 " and finally to put 


of Truth, to 
Our readers, with an Bu 


: € Instruction which 


although he dismissed 
rat oyments, refused to give 


him to the hardest and dirtiest work that 
belongs to the calling of a grazier. In this 
way he spent the next nine years of his life, 
exposed to all manner of hardship, and to 
every inclemency of the weather, and sub- 
ject to many dangerous aad obstinate at- 
tacks of disease; yet bearing all witha 
proud, indignant spirit, that refused to com- 
plain. He, toc, was regarded as a disgrace, 
to his family, and oftem had to gndure re- 
proaches from them ; “Of which,” saysdie, 
“and even of reproofs, I was impatient to the 
greatest degree of irascibility.” , 
During this period Mr. S. had many seri- 
ous impressions, and made, especially in 
sickness, many solemn resolutions : or to use 
his own words, “J had now many serious 
thoughts of Godyand of eternity, and every 
illness produced a sort of paroxysm of reli- 
gion ; in which, having prayed for pardon 
in an earnest but ignorant manner, J felt sa- 
tisfied that I should be happy if JI died ; 
though as soon as I was restored to health, 
alimy religion vanished asa cloud.” 
Mr. Scott’s situation as a grazier, led him 
to associate with persons of the lowest or- 
der, and he frequently engaged in their ri- 
ots, becoming, of course, more and more 
profligate. Yet he spent much of his lei- 
sure time in reading such books as he could 
procure. This was offensive to his father, 
who frequently rebuked him severely, and 
reproached him as likely to become a bur- 
den to the family. ‘These reproaches, and 
the hardships to which he was. exposed, 
produced an incurable disgust to his way of 
life, and induced him at length to form the 
determination to affly for orders, and if 
possible to enterthe church. It is easy to 
conceive, what surprise and ridicule would 
naturally be called forth by the annuncia- 
tion of such a determination. . Ridicule and 
opposition, however, did not turn.a man of his 
resolution aside from his purpose. After 
encountering many difficulties, and over- 
coming much opposition, he was actually or- 
dained by the Bishop of Lincoln. His mo- 
tives, according to his own candid statement, 
were these three ; ‘‘a desire of a less labo- 
rious and more comfortable way of procuring 
a maintenance, than otherwise I had. the 
prospect of ; the expectation of more. lej- 
sure to employ in reading, of which I was 
inordinately fond; anda préutl conceit 
my abilities, with a vainglorious imagination, 
that I should some time distinguish and ad- 
vance myself in the literary world.” 
What was Mr. S’s religious character at 
this time may be learned from the follow- 
ing candid statement, made by himself. 
‘I met with a Socinian comment on the 
Scriptures, and greedily drank the poison, 
because it quieted my fears, and flattered 
my abominable pride. The whole system 
coincided exactly with my inclinations, and 
the state of my mind. In reading this ex- 
position, sin seemed to lose its native ugli- 
ness, and to appear a very small and toler- 
able evil ; man’s imperfect obedience seem- 
ed to shine with an excellency almost di- 
vine ; and God appeared so entirely and ne- 
cessarily merciful, that he could not make 
any of his creatures miserable,. without con- 
tradicting his natural propensity. These 
things influenced my mind so powerfully, 
that I was enabled to consider myself, not- 
withstanding a few little blemishes, as upon 
the whole a very worthy being. At the 
same time the mysteries of the Gospel be- 
ing explained away, or brought down to 
the level of man’s comprehension, by such 
roud and corrupt, though specious reason- 
ings; by acceding to these sentiments, I 
was, in my own opinion, in point of under- 
standing, and discernment, exalted to a su- 
periority above the generality of mankind ; 
and I pleased myself in looking down with 
contempt upon such as were weak enough 
to believe the orthodox doctrines. Thus I 
generally soothed my conscience ; and, if at 
any time I was uneasy at the apprehension 
that I did not thoroughly deserve eternal 
happiness, and was not entirely fit for 
heaven ; the same book afforded me a soft 
illow on which to lull myself to sleep. It 
argued, and I then thought proved, that 
there were no efernal torments ; and it in- 
sinuated, that there were zo torments, ex- 
cept for notorious sinners ; and that such as 
should just fall short of heaven, would sink 
into their original nothing. With this wel- 
come scheme I silenced all my fears, and 
told my accusing conscience, that, if I fell 
short of heaven, I should be annihilated, 
and never be sensible of my loss.’-—p. 38. 
He speaks in terms of suitable contrition 
of his conduct in entering on the ministry of 
the gospel, while in this state of mind ; and 
even calls his subscriptions to the articles 
ofthe church /ying subscriptions. Some 
have boasted that distinguished ministers, 
and even Bishops of the English church, 
have held the same sentiments which Mr. 
Scott then held ; but we should think that 
in the judgment of every well ordered mind, 
the terms which he applies to himself on 
this occasion, are entirely appropriate to 
their conduct. 
Mr. S. almost immediately procured em- 
ployment, and we find itim settled as curate 
of the parishes of Weston-Underwood in 
ckinghamshire and Stoke ; which last he 
afterwards exchanged for Ravenstone.— 
Here, as a remuneration for putting in or- 
der a gentleman’s library, he procured a 
considerable number of books, and he en- 
with the greatest ardour in st £ 
e learned languages, and other subjects 
that might promote his future advancement. 
His diligence indeed appears to have been 
tt and his 
i 
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While in the situation just mentioned, Mr: 
S. married a lady reduged in circumstances, 
but well educated, and every way suited, 
as he thought, to be the wife of a clergy- 
mate = It was here also that he.met with 
Mr¥ Newton, and on g@ing to his church, 
a a yA to “a? him read for histext, 

aul’s address to Elymas the sorcerer, 
Acts xiii. 910. Mr. &thought fer some 
time that Newton pointed the’ sermon at 
him ; attd could not believe until Sonre timé 
afterward that the preacher neither shw 
him nor knew him. Several s which he 
read about that time produced greater se- 
riousness in him, but there was no radical 
change of character. In the year 1775, he 
met with Mr. Newton, and shortly after a 
correspondence between them commenced, 
in which Scott wished to show his powers 
of argumentation, and Newton to do go0d.— 
This correspondence produced very little 
effect at the time, but was doubtless one 
link in the chain of causes, which produced 
a total change in Scott’s religious charac- 
ter. 

About the same time, by afparent acci- 
dent, he opened bis prayer book at the ar- 
ticles of religion, and read the 8th, which 
respects the warrant and authority of the 
Athanasian creed. Asa Socinian he hated 
that creed; and on'this occasion his con- 
science was made so scrupulous, that, al- 
though he had great hopes of preferment, 
he honestly told his patron that he could 
not subscribe the Articles. This prevent- 
ed his obtaining. the expected living ; but 
it was a sacrifice of interest to pfrrincifile 
which deserves commendation ; perhaps as 
the world gues, we ought to say, Aigh com- 
mendation. What Mr. S. found inthe arti- 
cles of his church, no doubt, aided in rous- 
ing him to a more.thorough examination of 
the whole subject of religion. He was cer- 
tainly not then fixed in Socinian errours,:for 
he writes thus respecting his father: “I 
think my father’s books lead him into er- 
rours of considerable consequence; but, 
though I wish, and pray to God, to set him 
right, yet l seem very unwilling to offer my- 
self as an instrument. The errour I mean 
in chief is, the supposition that man wanted 
an instructor, morethan a Saviour; or, in 
other words, that the merizs, of Christ were 
ndét so necessary to obtain remission of sins, 
as his instruction was to teach us the way 
of righteonsness. But this is contrary to 
Scripture.” 

About this time, as Mr. S. himself says, 
he disengaged himself from all other em- 
ployments, and devoted himself wholly to 
the work of the ministry. Thus disencum- 
bered he gave his whole time and study to 
the subject of religion. In this way, mak- 
ing use of the best helps. within his reach, 
he gradually renounced his former opinions, 
and embraced, with all his heart, that sys- 
tem of doctrine now distinguished among 
us by the term orthodoxy; in other words, 
he became a moderate but firm and decid- 
ed Calvinist. Mr. Newton's society and 
conversation were greatly beneficial and 
consoling tohim. Here again is a remarka- 
ble evidence of his integrity. When he 
found that Soecinianism cut him off from 
preferment, he did not fall into that faslion- 
able theology, which he knew was accepta- 
ble to men in authority, but adopted a sys- 
tem, which as effectually prevents one’s ris- 


had abandoned. 
This change in opinion was followed by a 
corresponding change in the discharge of 
official duties, and Mr. S. became an exem- 
plary and faithful parish minister. Cards 
and other amusements. were given up, and 
employments suited to the character of an 
ambaieador of Christ ‘were diligently pur- 
sued. 
In the year 1780 Mr. Newton removed to 
London ; and desired greatly. that Mr. S. 
should be his a = Olne * yore prion 
erally op by the people, the 
Slam wan Ses a time laid aside. In the mean 
while, the small pox was introduced into 
one of Mr. S’s parishes ; on which occasion 
in the warmth of his charity he expended 
on behalf of the sick poor much more than 
his circumstances would seem to justify.— 
He, however, received from persons at a 
distance, and unknown to him, even more 
than he had disbursed. This convinced me, 
said he, “ 7hat there is no risk in spfend- 
ing money in an case, and from 
good motives; and that fenurious prudence, 
springing from weak faith, is impolicy as 
well ag sin.” 

The successor of Newton seon embroiled 
himself with the people of Olney, was sepa- 
rated from them, and Mr, t was put in 
the place. Here he laboured with truly 
evangelical zeal, It was here, also, that he 
published the interesting narrative of his 
conversion, called The Force of T'ruth— 
Cowper, the poet, revised the. manuscript, 
and in point of style and arrangement, as 
Mr, S. admits, improved the work, 

Mr. S. was very liable to bilious and asth- 
matic complaints ; antimonials. and blisters 
were the remedies prescribed for him, and 
he was often obliged to use these remedies 
on Saturday, to enable him to preach on the 
Sabbath. Cowper, in one of his letters, says, 
«“ He cannot draw breath on other terms. If 
holy orders were always conferred on such 
conditions, I question not but even bishop- 
rics themselves would want an-occupant.— 
But he is and OS peas “ol agit 

“While Mr. 8. lived at Olney he frequent- 
ly preached in an irregular way ; that is, 
as dic plirase is understood in Eagiand, ov. 
ot his own sh. ‘This ensares to every 





suces9s was answerable 


| one who does it, the pdium of what, in the 


roms >= > se ~— onan 


a man 
ber of t 


onahe conseiences of men ! 


aay be regarded as the father of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society ; and this institution 
led the way in the extraordinary exertions 
of the 
Christianity through the world. 

While Mr. S. resided at Olney, he publish- 
ed a Thanksgiving Sermon, on the close 
of the American war; and a Discourse on 
Repentance; but neither these, nor the 


years elapsed before the first edition of the 
last named work was cxhausted, although 


sold annually, 

Mr. Scott was not popular at Olney.— 
There was a leaven of Antinomianism 
among that people, and they disliked his 
plain practical preaching. Cowper says, in 
his letters, that Mr. S. scolded his pedple ; 
yet neither he nor Mrs. Unwin ever heard 
him preach, but took their opinion from 
others. But although unpopular, Mr. 5. 
thought that his labours were blessed at O1- 
ney, so that the antinomian spirit which had 
gone forth, was effectually repressed. The 
usefulness of these labours appeared much 
more clearly some years afterwards, than 
at that time. “ Cast thy bread on the wa- 
ters; and thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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PROM THE CHRISTIAN WATCUMAR, 


It is beyond all question that the influence 
of learned and scientific men, both in church 
and state, is extensive and important ; and 
to their exertions every community owe in 
a great degree their character and standing. 
They stand on an eminence, which com- 
mands the admiration and esteem of their 
fellow men. In a special manner, when 
these acquisitions and talents are ‘sanctified 
by the grace of God, their beneficial effects 
may be realized by the church on earth in 
opposing the overwhelming torrent of vice 
and irreligion, which threatens to engulf 
mankind in its shoreless abyss. Impressed 
with these sentiments, we have endeavour- 
ed to ascertain the religious aspect of our 


of students? how many are pious ? and what 
influence are they exerting in favour of 
evangelical piety ? 

The following facts may be considered 
substantially correct, the information being 
derived from authentic sources. Subjoined 
tothese facts we propose to add a few re- 
marks, applicable particularly to our own 
denomination ; willing, however, that every 
one should derive any good which may re- 
sult from them. 

Yate Co.iece has 573 students—115 


‘are supposed ‘o be pious. Last revival 1820, 


continued nearly a year, 40 or 50 converts. 
Here they have a Bible, Moral, Tract, and 
Missionary Inquiry Society—the last of them 
has sold 1000 volumes relating to missions, 
and collected in college more than $1000 in 
clothing for missionary stations. There are 
four regular religious meetings in college ; 
and many of the pious students assist in 
sabbath schools and conferences in the vi- 
cinity. Three of thegofficers have been 
made directors for life of the American Bi- 
‘ble Society at $150 each, by the students, 
Harvarp UniversiTy has 302 students, 
of whom 12 are considered pious—No revi- 
val here for many years. “‘I'wo Theological 
Societies here ; and the pious students at- 
tend a few prayer meetings among the in- 


in college. 
revival in 1820. 


prayer-meetings per week ; two Sabbath 
schools, one for wnite chilcren, and the 
other for blacks ofevery age, are principal- 
ly kept in operation by the students. ‘he 
pious students do much good by distributing 
tracts, and aiding in .conferences in the vi- 
cinity. 

Cuapet Hirt Correce, Geo. has 160 
students—6 are pious—-one of them preaciies 
tothe blacks. here are 5 permanent offi- 
cers, all are pious. Dr. Kollock is actively 

in the cause of domestic missions— 
he recently spent six weeks in soliciting 
funds. 

Brown University, R. I. has 156 stu- 
dents, of whom about 38 or 40 are plous.—— 
Last revival in 1820, converts 25. - Here is 
a Fheological Society for discussion, and a 
religious Society for promoting morality and 

i in the University, established in 
1902; regular meetings, Wednesday evcu- 
ing and Sabbath morning :—this Society em- 
braces inquiries respecting missions. A 


Ai iboap atte is held every week. ‘There 
1s a Society for assisting indigent stu- 
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t 
deaty te mgney and books.’ Most ¢f 


It deserves rematk that Mr. 8's irregular 
hing was blessed to Dr. Carey, who 


present age for the promotion of 


Force of Truth, sold well at that time. Ten 


it consisted of only one thousand copies.— 
Afterwards, more than that number were’ 


several Colleges ; viz.—what is the number | P 


en 


establishment, is called Methodism. Tt is a pious students attend meetings in the vicinity, 
practice greatly censured by the church;' and assist in Sabbath schools. 

et it often is the occasion of much guod; as! 
it is often the means of the gospel being 
preached where otherwise it would riot be. 
Still, however, it may be doubted whether 
do this, and be a consistent mem- 
he.establshed church. Such tram- 
mels does this device of worldly wisdon lay) 


Piety has 
gradually increased since the time when 
one of its present officets was the only pious 


| student in college. 


FRANKLIN ConLecr, Geo, has 120 stu- 
dents ; 8 are hopefully pious—a Theslogi- 
al Society has been recently estabilshed, 
}which-promises to be highly useful; three 
of the. members aretutors in college, ‘The’ 
pious students hold two weekly meetings. 

Dartmouts Contecr, N. H. has 138 
students, of which 64 are pious—tast revival 
1821, converts 17—the state of: religion at 
present is quite flattering. In this college 
are a Theological, Bible, Tract, Agricultu- 
ral, Missionary, and Missionary Inquiry Se 
ciety. ‘The students also support a heathen 
childin the missionary school. There are 
five regular religious meetings in college. 
Pious students attend conferences, and ac- 
sist in Sabbath schools in the vicinity, 

Bowporn Co_iEGr, Me. has 120 stu- 
dents, of which 19 or 20 ate pious. ¢ here 
is a Theological Society which meets .. eek- 
ly—a benevolent institution for aidis.: indi- 
gent students of a good moral char.vier.-- 
The monthly concert is observed a co 
lege. 

Hamuton Coiieoe, N. Y. has 107 “n- 
dents—45 or 50 are thought to be pious— 


last revival 1820, converts 10——present stat 


of religion quite favourable. ‘There is a5 
ciety for assisting indigent students ;. sir- 
scriptions liberal in books, furniture, aid 
some money—-also a Theological Society 
which meets weekly—they hkewise iusti- 
tute inquiries respecting missions. ‘There 
are three regular weekly mectings in col- 
lege. Pious. students assist in conferences 
and Sabbath schools, and also labour among - 
three small Indian tribes in the vicinity, 

Mippiesury CoueeGe, Vt. has &/ stu- 
dents, 60 are pious—last revival in 1sx1, 
converts 15—There is a Theological Secie- 
ty, embracing all the pious students, wao a: ¢ 
solemnly bound te watch over cach other as 
brethren—also a Missionary inquiry \ocie- 
ty, and one for supporting a heathen coud 
at school—with a society for turnisning 
books to indigent students—they also cult 
vate ground for benevolent purposes. ‘Niucre 
are four religious meetmgs:-per week, and 
the students assist in the Sabbath schools 
and conferences in the vicinity, 

WILuLiaMs CoLLEeGE, Mass. has78 stu- 
dents, probably 35 are pious ; no powertub 
revival for 7 or-8 years, a small one in 151%. 
Here is a Theological Society and a socie- 
ty for inquiry respecting missions—a bene- 
volent association for loaning books to ind* 
gent students—and the students assist in se- 
veral conferences and Sabbath schools. 

Dickinson Cou.ece, Pa. has 75 students, 
of whom 34 are pious—the junior class has 
19 students, and all but one are hopefully 
i0us. 

Cotumpian Coiuece, D. C. went into 
operation little more than a year since ; has 
60 students attached to it—about 20 are de- 
voted to the ministry. This institution 





habitants, and assist in the sabbath school— 
ious students hold a weekly prayer-meeting 


Untow Coiuece, N. Y. has 234 students 
—about 50 are professors of religion—last 
Here are two Theologi- 
cal Societies, a Bible Society, and an Agri- 
cultural Missionary Society; two. stated 


is rapidly rising in the estimation of the 
public. The pious students labour in the 
adjacent country to spread the cause of vi- 
tal piety. There is in the College, a Socie- 
ty for Missionary Inquiry, besides two or 
three associations for religious and literary 
purposes. Prayer meetings are held of 
Thursday evening, and Sabbath morning’; 
a conference on Sabbath evening, and tac 
Monthly Concert of prayer. The officers 
are pious,: devoted men. 

VeRMontT University has 45 students— 
ten are pious—there is a society for relig 
ous inquiry, which meets weekly—also a 
prayer meeting on Sabbath morning—piouy 
students assist in Sabbath schools. 

WATERVILLE CoLLEGE, Me. incorpo- 
rated a few years since, has about 40 student 
connected with it—about 25 are fitting for the 
ministry. The Professor of Theology, Dr. 
Chapin, will soon enter on the discharge of 
his duties. The pious students ‘havea live- 
ly feeling for the situation of the destitute 
region around them, and often labour among 
the people in conferences, Savbath sciiools, 
and preaching. ‘They have two spicious 
brick buildings erected—and the piety and 
talents of the officers will no doubt render 
it a resort for those who wish to obtain @ 
substantial education at a very moderate ex- 
pense. 

Amuerst Institution, Mass. has 93 
students, 50 or 60 are professors of religion 
—present state of religion is very favoura- 
ble. There is a Theological Society for 
religious improvement, and a society for is- 

uiry respecting missions—two regular re- 
ligious meetings each weck—pious students 
attend several meetings in the vicinity, and 
assist in the Sabbath schools. 

Axpover Institution, Mass. solely for 
those who* are devoted to the ministr'y— 
there are 140 students, who have principal- 
ly been through # collegiate course of steady’. 
Here is a society for inquiry respecting mis- 
sions, Which has a library and museum. 
They correspond with nearly ail the mis 
sionary stations and societies in the World. 

PHILLIps ACADEMY, Andover, Mass. has 
130 students at present. During the iast 
term there was a revival amofg the scho- 
lars—about /U are hopeful converts. Tins 
institucion was founded 45-years since, and 
has had neariy 2000 scholars. The charac-: 
ter of tae instructors aid schoul is decided- 
evangelical, : 

There are several other seminaties for 
instructing those destined for the sacred 
wYuristry iu the northern and middle states, 
cyom which we have no recent information, 
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THE MEMORY OF THE JUST. 
Written by Mr. Montgomery, on the death 
of Mr. Reynolds, of Bristol ( Eng.) 

Strike a louder, loftier lyre ; 
Bolder, sweeter strains employ ; 

Wake, remembrance! and inspire 
Sorrow with the song of joy. 


Who was he, for whom our tears 
Flow’d, and will not cease to flow ; 
Full of honours and of years, 
In the dust his head lies low. 


Yet resurgent from the dust, 
Springs aloft his mighty name, 
For the mem'ry of the just 
Lives in everlasting fame. 
He was one whose open face 
Did his inmost heart reveal ; 
One who wore with meekest grace, 
On his forehead, heav’n’s broad seal. 


Kindness all his looks express’d, 


As a cedar of the Lord, 
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Between believers a real union subsists, 
inexpressibly close and sacred—a union for 
which their offerings of gratitude should be 
presented to God. They were chosen by 
one sovereign act of God; they are joined 
to Christ by one spirit, and are the members 
of his mystical body; they are brethren of 
one family, and joint-heirs of one unfading 
possession in heaven. This union or rather 
oneness, should be ever kept in mine ; and 
if felt and realized, will excite the tenderest 
affections and the kindest sympathies in the 
breasts of believers for each other: and 
their prayers together, though many, will 
be as the utterauce of’one soul. - 

On the contrary, strifes and jealousies, 
mutual suspicions and distrust, "strike at the 
root of all social devotion. Yet unhappily 
some are so destitute of “ brotherly kindness 
and charity,” that they intemperately break 
through the bounds of common decency, by 
making their public prayers the vehicles of 
reproof and censure. 

Be humble-—Esteem and honour one an- 
other in leve, and always consider the low- 
est place the safest, the fittest, the happiest, 
the best. Beware of the temper of Diotre- 
phes, the love of pre-eminence, when you 
meet at the footstool of mercy. There you 
stand on equal ground, as sinners in need of 
unmerited grace, and should be chiefly so- 
licitous té feel your want with an abased 


which is shown to your fellow Christians. 
If you are favoured with superior gifts, 


practised with reluctance. It is entered 
upon as a necessary dusiness——not as an €x- 
ercise of delight ; and performed, as a work 
that must be.done, and not chosen as a means 
of sweet and happy converse with God asa 
friend and father. 
Be short—The time allotted for prayer 
meeting is usually liniited; and proportionate 
brevity in prayer should be carefully ob- 
served. Within an hour, four at least may 
always engage’: I have known more ; and 
it has given life and interest to the meeting. 
Long prayers are generally felt to be tire- 
some. Even persons of much spirituality of 
mind have wearicd their fellow-worshippers 
by the extreme length of time they have 
occupied. ‘This evil might be easily reme- 
died. 
As singing forms a part of the devotional 
service of prayer mectings, care should be 
taken not to sing long hymns. 
Lastly, be appropriate —Regard the occa- 
sions. In the usual weekly prayer meetings, 
the immediate spiritual benefit and salvation 
of those who are present, should be the chief 
subject of prayer. Short petitions for the 
pastor of the church, for any who are known 
to be afilicted,, and for the revival and 
spread of the work of God, may be properly 
introduced, bnt to enumerate a diversity of 
subjects is unsuitable. In missionary prayer 
meetings, the matter of supplication is dic- 


and momentous, and shouid awaken our 


savages are the only attendants on its way. 
An hundred Europeans have laid down 
their lives in African deserts with their faces 
towards this goal of expectation, but hither- 
to only one person has tasted the waters 
of the Niger, and returned to tell it. 
o— 
ENCOURAGEMENT FROM 
FACTS. 


HISTORICAL 


Missionaries, and the patrons of missions, 
may be encouraged in their labours, by duly 
considering the part which has been taken 
by the princes and nobles of Russia. Be- 
fore civilization and Christianity dawned 
upon that extensive empire, now containing 
more than 40,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
supposed to be capable of containing 600,- 
000,000, the Grand Princess of Olga visited 
Constantinople ; was honoyrably received 
by Constantine VI.; instructed in the doc- 
trines of Christianity, at her own desire, A. 
D. 955 ; received baptism ; and on her re- 
turn to Russia, used her utmost influence to 
introduce the new religion among her idola- 
trouscountrymen. Her grandson, Vladimir, 
after her’death, duly impressed by her con- 
duct, embraced and publicly professed the 
religion of Christ, and was the means of 
bringing his subjects to the profession of 
Christianity. Since that time, the faith of 
the Greek church has prevailed. “Che sub- 


and Vladimir, ought to inspirit and strength- 
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On the heights of Lebanon, 
Shatle and shelter doth afford 
From the tempest and the sun ; 


While in green luxuriant prime, 
Fragrant airs its boughs diffuse, 

From its locks it shakes sublime, 
O’er the hills the morning dews ; 


Thus he flourish’d, tall and strong, 
Glorious in perennial health, 

Thus he scatter’d, late and long, 
All his plenitude of wealth. 


Wealth, which prodigals had deem’d 
Worth the soul’s uncounted cost ; 

Wealth, which misers had esteem’d 
Cheap, though heav’n itself were lost. 


is with free unsparing hand, 

To the poorest child of need, 
This, he threw around the land, 

Like the sower’s precious seed. 


In the world’s great harvest day, 
Every grain, on every ground, 
Stony, thorny, by the way, 
Shall an hundred fold be found. 


Yet like noon’s refulgent blaze, 
Though he shone from east to west, 

Far withdrawn froin public gaze, 
Secret goodness pleased him best. 


As the sun, retired from sight, 
Through the purple evening sivame, 
Or, unseen, yet clothes the night, 
In the morning’s golden beams ; 


Thus beneath the horizon dim, 
He would hide his radaint head, 
And on eyes that saw not him, 
Light and consolation shed. 


Oft his silent spirit went, 

Like an angel from the throne, 
On benign commissions bent, 

In the fear of God alone. 


Then the widow’s heart would sing, 
As she turned her wheel, for joy ; 

Then the bliss of hope would spring 
On the outcast orphan boy. 


To the blind, the deaf, the lame, 
To the ignorant and vile, 

Stranger, captive, slave, he came 
With a welcome and asmile. 


Help to all he did dispense, 

Gold, instruction, raiment, food, 
Like the gifts of providence, 

To the evil and the good. 


Deeds of mercy, deeds unknown, 
Shall eternity record, 

Which he durst not call his own, 
For he did them to the Lord. 


As the earth puts forth her flowers, 
Heavenward breathing from below ; 


think not the more highly of yourselves on 
that account; you have received all from 
God, and the more you have reccived the 
greater the debt, and the stronger your 
motive to humility. However splendid and 
eminent your mental accomplishments, they 
will be of no real use either to yourselves 
or to the church, if not exercised with po- 
verty of spirit. 

Bé simple—Avoid high-sounding expres- 
sions and a multiplicity of words in prayer. 
Nature teaches that the language of suppli- 
cation should be artless and unadorned. Pe- 
titions from the wretched, the indigent, or 
the helpless, couched in pompous terims, 
indicate the pride, not the humility of the sup- 
plicant—his want of proper feeling, not his 
fervovr. And when we hear a guilty apos- 
tate mortal addressing his oifended and _* 


tion, that he is msensible of his real state, 
and is seeking to gain the admiration of men, 
rather than the needed benefits of redemp- 
tion by the blood of Jesus? 

When we offer supplication to God, we 
do it either as criminals or children. If as 
criminals,-under a sense of guilt and con- 
demnation, our petitions will be dictated by 
the distress and solicitude of our feelings, 
and will not, cannot, be studied or pompous. 
If as children, we shall feel no need of 
multiplying words in order to be heard. In 
common life, we should be struck with the 
singular folly of a child, sitting at the table 


of his father. requesting of him any part of 
the food he wished Or Warned, ur wr A. 


and showy style ; but itis something more 
than folly ; it is offensive, if not profane, for 
the professed sons of God to ask of Him 
the provisions of his grace in a parade of lan- 
guage ; as if He would be the best pleased 
with and admire that which gratifies our 
vanity and corrupted state. 

It is, however, painful to observe, that 
some persons in public prayer spend a chiet 
portion of their time in oifering observations 
on the nature of God—the mode of his sub- 
sistence—His attributes—His works—and 
the doctrines of his Word. They appear 
to be engaged in instructing others mthe 
truths of religion, or in making a confession 
of their faith, not in prayer. 

The scripture examples of prayer, while 
they often contain the most elevated senti 
ments, and evince the most ardent feelings, 
interest and affect us by the artlessness of 
their expressions. In the patterns of prayer 
given by Christ to his disciples, simplicity is 
a most striking characteristic. ‘Lhe first 
sentence, ‘Our Father,” is inimitably ten- 
der, sublime and artless ; equally fit for the 
lisping infant and the tongue of a saint in 
glory ; and well adapted to embolden and 
animate the confidence and hope of a sin- 
ner in “making his requests known unto 
God.” 

In every view, simplicity in prayer ap- 
pears rational, scriptural and desirable ; and 
its attainment would be secured if we paid 
more attention to a right state of heart, than 
to the mode of our expression. If the heart 


jured Maker in a supplicatory harangue ON sions which were very foreign from the state 
swelling words, who can resist the convic- of things, that has since been ascertained 


sympathy and zeal ; and with bowels yearn- 
ing over the perisiing millions of our tetlow 
men, and with a faith animated with the as- 
surance, that “ Christ shall reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet,” we should 
unite with more than common earnestness, 
to beg that his kingdom may come. In every 
other meeting for prayer, keep the particu- 
lar end in view. A Lover or Zion. 


FROM THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Any one who surveys the map of Nortu- 
America at the present day, and compares 
its features with those which it wore scarce- 
ly more than twenty years ago ; cannot fail 
to be struck with the great changes it has 
undergone. Those of us, who before this 
period derived our imitiation in geography 
from Morse or Guthrie, recollect impres- 


to exist. The river Missouri, which has oi 
late"years been a fertile source of interest 
aud wonder, was then only Known as a tri-- 
butary branch of the Mississippi, of doubtiui 
magnitude and extent. The Arkansa and 
other western streams were known Little 
more than in name, and the importance as- 
signed to them was far beneath their real 
magnitude. On the other hand, the waters 
of the west, almost from the sources of the 
Mississippi, and St. Lawrence, were sup- 
posed to be gathered up by a fabulous Ore- 
gon or river of the west, a river of great ex- 
tent, which no Muropean had seen, the exist- 
ence of which depended on indian rumours, 
tinent, was supposed to discharge itself into 
the Pacific somewhere about latitude 43 
degrees. 
The expedition of Lewis and Clarke first 
removed the veil from the western solitudes. 
—The journey of Pike, and the subsequent 
adventures of trading parties and military 
explorers, have given a new geographical 
aspect to this extensive country. We now 
see the Missouri stretching far to the north 
and west, not a tributary, but itself a prin- 
cipal and mighty river ; not of secondary or 
doubtful magnitude, but beyond doubt the 
largest river of the known world. The Platte, 
the Arkansa, and other tributaries of this 
prodigious stream, would in the old conti- 
nent be rivers ofthe first rate magnitude. 
These, with th¢ Ohio and other eastern 
branches, draw off the waters of a tract of 
country now familiarly designated as the 
‘valley of the Mississippi.”. To ears ac- 
customed to assCiate with the term vadley 
the idea of “a lov ground between hills,” in 
which a few slepherds might feed their 
flocks, or a few tnements find shelter frem 
the wind and stem, this nagne, first applied 
to the country ofthe Mississippi, we beuieve, 
by Volney, soutis singularly large. Here 
is a valley, in wlose fertile shades there re- 
pose more inhabiants than the United States 
contained at thepeginning of the Revolution, 
A valley, over which two-thirds of the con- 
tinent of Europ{ might be spread out, and 
hardly suffice tqcover it. 

We have sp¢en of the Missouri as the 


en the pioneers of civilization, and the stand- 
arc-bearers of Christianity, who are sent 
among the heathen, and all who would “ at- 
tempt great things” in the cause of human 
salvation. 
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FROM THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 
English Baptists. 


A third volume of the Rev. Joseph Ivi- 
mevy’s History of the English Baptists is just 
published in London, printed uniformly with 
the two former volumes, containing 600 
pages. Price 3 dols. 8 vo. ‘The advertise- 
ment of this 3d vol. contains the following 
remarks, viz—** The History of the Bap- 
tist Churches, from the glorious revolution 
in 1688, till the end of the reign of Georg: 
II. in 1760, is but little known ; yet the most 
important events took place during that pe- 
riod, the results of which are daily recurring 
to our view. Such were the Jct of 7olera- 
tion;—the Brunswick dynasty succeeding to 
that of the Stuarts ;—the passing of the 
Schism Bill, and other obnoxious measures, 
in the reign of Anne, and the repeal of those 
Acts in the reign of George I. ;—the grant- 
ing Regium Donum for necessitous Dissent- 
ing Ministers ;—the establishment of the 
Society for defending the Civil rights of dis- 
senters ;—the Widow’s Fund ;—the Society 
for promoting Religious Knowledge, &c. ;— 
the alteration in sentiment in many Baptist 


‘~~, «=the Aectrine of justification 
the free invitations ot the eospei, XC——tae 


progress of academical instruction ;—the es- 
tablishment of the Baptist funds; the rapid 
decline of the Baptist churches towards the 
close of the period, &c. 

Plan of the third volume. 
1, History of the reigns of William III. 
Anne, George I. and George II. including 
the public addresses to the Throne, on va- 
rious occasions by the Protestant Dissei- 
ters, and the Memorial frresenied by the 
whole body to Queen Anne, after the Schism 
Bill had passed both Houses of Parliament, 
and they had been prevented from being 
heard by Counsel in the House of Lords;— 
the decision of the Peers, that Dissenters 
were not liable to serve in the offices of She- 
riff, &c. in the city of London ;—the conduct 
of the Dissenters in the years 1715 and 1745. 
2. History of the London churches ; in- 
cluding biographical sketches of th2 minis- 
ters and other distinguished characters. 
With a list of the churches in the year 
1760, 
The Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester, has 
thus expressed his approbation of the for- 
mer volumes, in his Reply to the Rev. Mr. 
Kinghorn, in a Joe, p. 220. 
“ This subject,” [the opinion of the Wal- 
densian churches on the baptism of infants] 
“is discussed with much care and impar- 
tiality by Mr. Ivimey, in his History of the 
Baptists. To those who wish for informa- 
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‘ion respecting many curious and important 
circumstances connected with the progress 
of the Baptist opinions, I would earnestly 
recommend the perusal of that valuable 
work ; for which the public at large, and 
our own denomination in particular, are 
much indebted to the pious and laborious 
Author.” 

Mr. Ivimey intends to publish two other 
volumes : the fourth will contain, 1. The 
History of the Western Association, with 
the Circular Letters from its origin in 1652, 
till nearly the Restoration in 1660 ; and from 
1688, (with but few exceptions,) till 1730. 
2. Sketches of the Eastern Churches. -3. 
Sketches of the Western Churches. 4, 
Sketches of the Northern Churches. 5. 
Sketches of the Midland Churches. 

Phe fifth volume will comprise a contin- 
uation of the History of the Denomination till 
the close of the late King’s reign ; includ- 
ing the History of the Baptist Mission, &c. 
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be right, the language of our petitions can 
scarcely be improper : but if it be not right, 
eloquence itself will not supply the defect. 
Be fervent—Let every supplication be 
the effusion of warm, devotional feeling, or 
it will be offered in vain. Cold and spirit-| tion. Accordig to the best authorities, the 
less prayer begs denial and ensuresits Own} Missouri Lrinf iato the common channel 
failure. It is feeble and inetfective, and] four timesas/uch water as the Mississippi ; 
falis back upon the lip that uttersit, On) jt js at leastWice as long, and some of its 
the contrary, prayer winged with fervour | principal brithes are even longer than the 
of desire, finds its way to the mercy seat of] jast named feam. The length of this ma- 
God, and returns like the spies from Cana-| jestic river,rom its remote sources in the 
an, bearing the choicest fruits of the land of |Rocky Movyains, to its outlet in the Gulf of 
promise. Woo Mexico, igetween four and five thousand 
Imitate the cry of Peter, sinking in the| miles. Dubg three thousand miles of this 
grave—the woman of Canaan—or Jacob, | course its #arent size is hardly diminished, 
== |wrestling with the angel till he prevailed. | and even ake Mardan villages, Mr. Breck- 
Or rather, imitate none. Imitation is the enridge ingms us, that its full channel ap- 
parent of languor ad formality. Cultivate | peared tgim’ not less ‘broad or majestic 
habitual communion witn God ; . meditate}than that? the Mississippi at New-Or- 
much on the worth of spiritual blessings ; be} jeans. Sthigher up, it receives tributary 
solicitous above all things to grow in grace, |branchesjhich might compare with the 


largest river Kown upon the face of the 
globe—We shil be anderstood of course 
as including the/art of the Mississippi which 
is below its caluence, and of which the 
Missouri is undudtedly the true continua- 
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As the clouds descend in showers, 
_ When the southern breezes blow. 


Thus his renovated mind, 
Warm with pure celestial love, 
Shed its influence on mankind, 
While its hopes aspired above, 


Full of faith at length he died, 
And victorious in the race, 
Won the crown for which he vied, 
Not of merit but of grace. 
EE EE 
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SOCIAL PRAYER. 


Social prayer is a duty so strongly obliga- 
‘hristian churches, and so closely 
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i s bee seans of obtaining the |the pouring out of your heart before God, ther dates so remote and dissimilar. 
ond Slovenes psig hare wert and vee teh + we would know and feel the importance The Anbn, formerly accounted the chief 
nities. In every view it bears a character | ofa fervent spirit in public prayer, we should | of strez diy exceeds three quarters of 
of high importance, and demands our serious consider the sin of formality. Between | the lengdf the Missouri. The Macquer- 
t it must be evident to reflecting | prayer, merely formal, and the total neglect rie of NiHolland, which from its size and 
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It is} Nigeplds its course in a wilderness im- 
pendle to civilized man, and slaves and 


Christians meet to pray, that they |and its wishes into the bosom of God. 
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Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 
Though pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame, 


Than his who fashions and improves mankind... .Cozmmiitan, 
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him to the hardest and dirtiest work that 
belongs to the calling of a grazier. In this 
way he spent the next nine years of his life, 
exposed to all manner ef hardship, and to 
every inclemency of the weather, and sub- 
ject to many dangerous and obstinate at- 
tacks of disease; yet bearing all with» 
proud, indignant spirit, that refused to com- 
plain. He, toc, was regarded as a disgrace, 
to his family, and oftew had to gadure re- 
proaches from them ; “Of which,” saysiie, 
“and even of reproofs, I was impatient te the 
greatest degree of irascibility.” 

During this period Mr. S. had many seri- 
ous impressions, and made, especially in 
sickness, many solemn resolutions : or to use 
his own words, “I had now many serious 
thoughts of Godyand of eternity, and every 
illness produced a sort of paroxysm of reli- 
gion ; in which, having prayed for pardon 
in an earnest but ignorant manner, J felt sa- 
tigfied that I should be happy if I died ; 
though as soon as I was restored to health, 
alimy religion vanished asa cloud.” 

Mr. Scott’s situation as a grazier, led him 
to associate with persons of the lowest or- 
der, and he frequently engaged in their ri- 
ots, becoming, of course, more and more 
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While in the situation just mentioned, Mr. 
S. married a lady reduced in circumstances, 
but well educated, and every way suited, 
as he thought, to be the wife of a clergy- 
mat * It was here also that he-met with 
Mr? Newton, and on to his church, 
ee to —— Sen for histext, 

aul’s address to Elymas the sorcerer, 
Acts xiii. 9,10. Mr. Sethought for some 
time that Newton. pointed the’ semmon at 
him ; attd could not believe until Some timé 
afterward that the preacher neither’ shaw 
him ner knew him. eral 8 which hie 
read about that time produced greater se- 
riousness in him; but there was no radical 
change of character. In the year 1775, he 
met with Mr. Newton, and shortly after a 
correspondence between them commenced, 
in which Scott wished to show his powers 
of argumentation, and Newton to do good.— 
This correspondence produced very little 
effect at the time, but was doubtless one 
link in the chain of causes, which produced 
a total change in Scott’s religious charac- 
ter. 

About the same time, by apparent acci- 
dent, he opened his prayer book at the ar- 
ticles of religion, and read the 8th, which 


establishment, is called Methodism. Tt is a ptous students attend meetings in the vicinity, 
practice greatly censured by the church;' and assist in Sabbath schools. Piety hag 
et it often is the occasion of much guod, as! gradually increased since the time when 
it is often the means of the gospel being | one of its present officers was the only pious 
preached where otherwise it would riot be.! student in college. . 
Still, however, it may be doubted whether| FRranxuin Coniecr, Geo. has 12° stu- 
aman = do this, and be a eonsistent mem-|dents; 8 are hopefully pious—a Theslogi- 
ber of the.establi8hed church. Such tram-jcel society has been recently estabilshed, 
wels.does this device of worldly wisddny lay4 which-promises to be highly usefal; three 
onthe conseiences of men ! .., of the. members aretutors in college. ‘Lhe 
It deserves remark that Mr. §'sirregular] pious students hold two weekly meetings. 
preaching was blessed to Dr. Carey, who] Darrmourm Cottecr, N. H. has 138 
thay be regarded as the father of the Bap-| students, of which 64 are pious—tlast reviyal 
tist Missionary Society ; and this institution | 1821, converts 17—the state of- religion as 
led the way in the extraordinary exertions| present is quite flattering. In this college 
of the present age for the promotion of |are a Theological, Bible, Tract, Agricultu- 
Christianity through the world. ral, Missionary, and Missionary Inquiry Se- 
While Mr. S. resided at Olney, he publish-| ciety. ‘Che students also support a heathen 
ed a Thanksgiving Sermon, on the close }|childin the missionary school. There are 
of the American war ; and a Discourse on| five regular religious meetings in college. 
Repentance; but neither these, nor the] Pious students attend conferences, ard ay- 
Force of Truth, sold well at that time. Ten] sist in Sabbath schools in the vicinity, 
years elapsed before the first edition of the} Bowpoin Co.tiecr, Me. has 120 stu- 
last named work was exhausted, although | dents, of which 19 or 20 are pious. ¢ here 
it consisted of only one thousand copies.— is a Theological Society which meets .. eek~ 
Afterwards, more than that number were} lv—a benevolent institution for aidi)— indi- 
sold annually, gent students of a good moral char.cier-~ 
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lift of the Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D. 
car of Aston Sandford, Bucks; includ- 
vg Narrative drawn up by himself, and 
By John 
t, A. M. Vicar of North Ferriby, and 
inet of St. Mary’s, Hull. 12mo. pp. 454. 
$125. Boston: S.T. Armstrong. Vew- 
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mas Scott, D. D. son of Johm Scott, 
tom at Braytoft, in Lincolnshire, Eng- 


igraziet, was for a time in low circum- 
fs, bot at length surmounted his aiffi- 
s, anddived comfortably to the age of 
ny dixjears. His mother was of awe~ 
mile family, and ruled her household 
f Seott’s father wished very much 
m atleast of his sons should pursue 
et profession ; and on the death of 
yw was bred a surgeon, he put Tho- 
bhool with the same views. ‘This 
vas at the distance of one hundred 
nt miles from Braytoft ; and there he 
ive years, without going home, or see- 
Hyot his relatives. “ The effect of 
lity separations from parents, brothers, 
sets, and other near relations, is far 
fvourable tothe forming of the moral 
wel character, in future life? Ac- 
Ky Mr. S, remarks that he was as 
‘das Want of money, pride, and fear 
“poral Consequences, and a natural 
Sess, Would permit him to be, except 
smi got into the habit of swearing, 
. ey, made some progress in learn- 
i sayshe, “ one thing is remark- 
wpm What has since taken place, 
wd could translate Latin into Eng- 
uglish into Latin, perhaps more 
2 txt correctly than any other boy in 
- never could compose themes. 
Y seemed to have no ideas when 
; of this kind, either then or for 
, piterwards and was even great- 
| ' write a common letter. As 
hever wrote any but nonsense 
" veoh apn or other; which has 
tay case also of many other 
wien God had not oe i mea 
* ery thankful that I neve: at- 
€ myself one.”’—Prudence, 
‘Rhee of imitation! About the age 
Niiverei ee Stead of being sent to 
ran. lig greatly desired, was 
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Tat was ze serveet companions — 
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hath Ved very ill, and at the end 
~“S, Was sent | > j is 
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8 father’s plan was Ns 
. wily - was thus disap- 
Y Pride was deeply mor- 
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wnat sm ve believed his master 
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‘nay ter Gti Prevented his being 
- on; induced his fu- 
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profligate. Yet he spent much of his lei- 
sure time in reading such books as he could 
procure. This was offensive to his father, 
who frequently rebuked him severely, and 
reproached him as likely to become a bur- 
den to the family. These reproaches, and 
the hardships to which he was. exposed, 


life, and induced him at length to form the 


possible to enterthe church. It is easy to 
conceive, what surprise and ridicule would 
naturally be called forth by the annuncia- 
tion of such a determination. . Ridicule and 
opposition, however, did not turn a man of his 
resolution aside from his purpose. After 
encountering many difficulties, and over- 
coming much opposition, he was actually or- 
dained by the Bishop of Lincoln. His mo- 
tives, according to his own candid statement, 
were these three; ‘‘a desire of a less labo- 
rious and more comfortable way of procuring 
a maintenance, than otherwise Ff had. the 
prospect of ; the expectation of more. Iei- 
sure to employ in reading, of which I. was 


my abilities, with a vainglorious imagination, 
that I should some time distinguish and ad- 
vance myself in the literary world.” 

What was Mr. S’s religious character at 
this time may be learned from the follow- 
ing candid statement, made by himself. 

‘I met with a Socinian comment on the 
Scriptures, and greedily drank the poison, 
because it quieted my fears, and flattered 
my abominable pride. The whole system 
coincided exactly with my inclinations, and 
the state of my mind. In reading this ex- 
position, sin seemed to lose its native. ugli- 
ness, and to appear a very small and toler- 
able evil ; man’s imperfect obedience seem- 
ed to shine with an excellency almost di- 
vine ; and God appeared so entirely and ne- 
cessarily merciful, that he could not make 
any of his creatures miserable, without con- 
tradicting his natural propensity. These 
things influenced my mind so powerfully, 
that I was enabled to consider myself, not- 
withstanding a few little blemishes, as upon 
the whole a very worthy being. At the 
same time the mysteries of the Gospel be- 
ing explained away, or brought down to 
the level of man’s comprehension, by such 
proud and corrupt, though specious reason- 


was, in my own opinion, in point of under- 
standing, and discernment, exalted to a su- 
periority above the generality of mankind ; 
and I pleased myself in looking down with 
contempt upon such as were weak enough 
to believe the orthodox doctrines. Thus I 
generally soothed my conscience ; and, if at 


there were no efernal torments ; and it in- 
sinuated, that there were zo torments, ex- 


should just fall short of heaven, would sink 
into their original nothing. With this wel- 


short of heaven, I should be annihilated, 
and never be sensible of my loss.’—p. 38. 
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produced an incurable disgust to his way of 


determination to affily for orders, and if 


inordinately fond; and a proud conceit of 


ings ; by acceding to these sentiments, I 


any time I was uneasy at the apprehension 
that I did not thoroughly deserve eternal 
happiness, and was not entirely fit for pl 
heaven ; the same book afforded me a soft 
pillow on which to lull myself to sleep. It 
argued, and I then thought proved, that 


cept for notorious sinners ; and that such as 


come scheme I silenced all my fears, and 
told my accusing conscience, that, if I fell 


He speaks in terms of suitable contrition 
of his conduct in entering on the ministry of 
the gospel, while in this state of mind ; and 
even calls his subscriptions to the articles 
of the church lying subscriptions. Some 
have boasted that distinguished ministers, 
and even Bishops of the English church, 
have held the same sentiments which Mr. 
Scott then held ; but we should think that 
in the judgment of every well ordered mind, 
the terms which he applies to himself on 
this occasion, are entirely appropriate to 


Mr. S. almost immediately procured em- 
ployment, and we find irim settled as curate 
of the parishes of Weston-Underwood in 
Buckinghamshire and Stoke ; which last he 
afterwards exchanged for Ravenstone.— 
Here, as a remuneration for putting in or- 
der a gentleman’s library, he procured a 
considerable number of books, and he en- 
gaged with the greatest ardour in ing | Bi 
the learned ects | 

that might promote his future advancement. 
indeed appears to have been 


anbrrerabtet his 


respects the warrant and authority of the 
Athanasian creed. Asa Socinian he hated 
that creed; and on'this occasion his con- 
science was made so scrupulous, that, al- 
though he had great hopes of preferment, 
he honestly told his patron that he could 
not subscribe the Articles. This prevent- 
ed his obtaining. the expected living ; but 
it was a sacrifice of interest to principle 
which deserves commendation ; perhaps as 
the world goes, we ought to say, high com- 
mendation. What Mr. S. found inthe arti- 
cles of his church, no doubt, aided in rous- 
ing him to a more.thorough examination of 
the whole subject of religion. He was cer- 
tainly not then fixed in Socinian errours,-for 
he writes thus respecting his father: “I 
think my father’s books lead him into er- 
rours of considerable consequence; but, 
though I wish, and pray to God, to set him 
right, yet lseem very unwilling to offer my- 
self as an instrument. The errour I mean 
in chief is, the supposition that man wanted 
an instructor, morethan a Saviowr; or, in 
other words, that the merits of Christ were 
nét so nectssary to obtain remission of sins, 
as his instruction was to teach us the way 
of righteonsness. But this is contrary to 
Scripture.” 

About this time, as Mr. S. himself says, 
he disengaged himself from all other em- 
ployments, and devoted himself wholly to 
the work of the ministry. ‘Thus disencum- 
bered he gave his whole time and study to 
the subject of religion. In this way, mak- 
ing use of the best helps. within his reach, 
he gradually renounced his former opinions, 
and embraced, with all his heart, that sys- 
tem of doctrine now distinguished among 
us by the term orthodoxy; in other words, 
he became a moderate but firm and decid- 
ed Calvinist. Mr. Newton's society and 
conversation were greatly beneficial and 
consoling tohim. Here again is a remarka- 
ble evidence of his integrity. When he 
found that Socinianism cut him off from 
preferment, he did not fall into that fashion- 
able theology, which he knew was accepta- 
ble to men in authority, but adopted a sys- 
tem, which as effectually prevents one’s ris- 
ing in the church, as the errour which he 
had abandoned. 

This change in opinion ‘e* erwed by . 
corresponding Change in the discharge o 
official duties, and Mr. S. became an exem- 
plary and faithful parish minister. Cards 
and other amusements were given up, and 
employments suited to the character of an 
ambasenlor of Christ were diligently per- 
sued. 


In the year 1780 Mr. Newton removed to 
London ; and desired greatly. that Mr. S. 
pcisnch be his oe ot Cees, Walames 

ne opposed. ople,, 

Sian was Sons tine iaid j In the mean 
while, the small pox was. introduced into 
one of Mr. $’s paris : on which occasion 
in the warmth of his charity he expended 
on behalf of the sick poor much more than 
his circumstances w seem to justify.— 
He, however, received from persons at a 
distance, and wn té him, even more 
than he had disbursed. This convinced me, 
said he, “ That there is no risk in sfiend- 
ing money in an urgent case, and from 
good motives; and that penurious frrudence, 
shringing from weak faith, js implicy as 
well ag sin. tiie 2 

The successor of ue F, soon embroiled 
himself with the people of Olney, was sepa- 
rated from them, and Mr, Scott was put in 
the place. Here he laboured with truly 
evangelical zeal. It was here, also, that he 
published the interesting narrative of his 
conversion, called The a of, Truth— 
Cowper, the poet, revised the manuscript, 
and in point of style and arrangement, as 
Mr, S. admits, improved the work, 

Mr. S. was liable to bilious and asth- 

i _ and blisters 


he was often 
on Saturday, to enable him to preach on the 
Sabbath: Cowper, in one of his letters, says, 
«“ He cannot draw breath on other terms. li 
holy orders were always conferred on such 

itions, I not but even bishop- 





Mr. Scott was not popular at Olney.— 
There was a leaven of Antinomianism 
among that people, and they disliked his 
plain practical preaching. Cowper says, in 
his letters, that Mr. S. sco/ded his pedple ; 
yet neither he nor Mrs. Unwin ever heard 
him preach, but took their opinion from 
others. But although unpopular, Mr. 5. 
thought that his labours were blessed at Ol- 
ney, so that the antinomian spirit which had 
gone forth, was effectually repressed. The 
usefulness of these labours appeared much 
more clearly some years afterwards, than 
at that time. “ Cast thy bread on the wa- 
ters; and thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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PROM THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMARX. 


It is beyond all question that the influence 
of learned and scientific men, both in church 
and state, is extensive and important; and 
to their exertions every community owe in 
a great degree their character and standing. 
They stand on an eminence, which com- 
mands the admiration and esteem of their 
fellow men. In a special manner, when 
these acquisitions and talents are ‘sanctified 
by the grace of God, their beneficial effects 
may be realized by the church on earth in 
opposing the overwhelming torrent of vice 
and irreligion, which threatens to engulf 
mankind in its shoreless abyss. Impressed 
with these sentiments, we have endeavour- 
ed to ascertain the religious aspect of our 
several Colleges ; viz.—what is the number 
of students ? how many are pious ? and what 
influence are they exerting in favour of 
evangelical piety ? 

The following facts may be considered 
substantially correct, the information being 
derived from authentic sources. Subjoined 
tothese facts we propose to add a few re- 
marks, applicable particularly to our own 
denomination ; willing, however, that every 
one should derive any good which may re- 
sult from them. 

Yate Co.iece has 573 students—115 
are supposed ‘o be pious. Last revival 1826, 
continued nearly a year, 40 or 50 converts. 
Here they have a Bible, Moral, Tract, and 


has. sold 1000 volumes relating to missions, 
and collected in college more than $1000 in 
clothing for missionary stations. There are 
four regular religious meetings in college ; 
and many of the pious students assist in 
sabbath schools and conferences in the vi- 
cinity. Three of thesofficers have been 
made directors for life of the American Bi- 
‘ble Society at $150 each, by the students, 

Harvarp University has 302 students, 
of whom 12 are considered pious—No revi- 
val here for many years. ‘I'wo Theological 
Societies here ; and the pious students at- 
tend a few prayer meetings among the in- 
habitants, and assist in the sabbath school— 

jous students hold a weekly prayer-meeting 
in college. 


Untow Coruece, N. Y. has 234 students 
—about 50 are professors of religion—last 
revival in 1820. Here are two Theologi- 
cal Societies, a Bible Society, and an Agri- 
cultural Missionary Society; two stated 
prayer-meetings per week ; two Sabbath 
schools, one for wnite chilcren, and the 
other for blacks of every age, are principal- 
ly kept in operation by the students. ‘I'he 
pious students do much good by distributing 
tracts, and aiding in conferences in the vi- 
cinity. : 

Cuapet Hirt Correce, Geo. has 160 
students—6 are pious—one of them preaches 
tothe blacks. ‘here are 5 permanent offi- 
cers, alhare pious. Dr. Kollock is actively 

in the cause of domestic missions— 
he recently spent six weeks in soliciting 


Brown University, R. I. has 156 stu- 
dents, of whom about 38 or 40 are plous.— 
Last revival in 1620, converts 25. - Here js 
a Theological Society for discussion, and a 
religious Society for promoting morality and 

in the University, established in 
1902; regular meetings, Wednesday evcn- 
ing and Sabbath morning :—this Society em- 
braces ipquiries respecting missions. A 


ihe Srtbg ein is held every week. ‘There 
is aSociecy for assisting indigent stu- 





The monthly concert is observed a co 
lege. 

Hamunton CoiieGe, N. Y. has 107 inu- 
dents—45 or 50 ere thought to be pious— 
last revival 1820, converts 10——present stat 
of religion quite favourable. ‘There is a5 
ciety for assisting indigent students ;. sir - 
scriptions liberal in books, furniture, and 
some money—also a Theological Socicty 
which meets weekly—they hkewise iusti- 
tute inquiries respecting missions. ‘lacre 
are three regular weekly mectings in col- 
lege. -Pious. students assist in conferences 
and Sabbath schools, and also labour amung 
three small Indian tribes in the vicinity; 
MippiesuryY CoLieGe, Vt. has &/ stu- 
dents, 60 are pious—Jast revival in 11, 
converts 15—There is a Theological Socie- 
ty, embracing all the pious students, wao a: ¢ 
solemnly bound te watch over each otner as 
brethren—also a Missionary ingairy \ocie- 
ty, and one for supperting a heathen child 
at school—-with a society for turnisning 
books to indigent students—they also cult 
vate ground fer benevolent purposes. ‘facre 
are four religious meetings: per week, and 
the students assist in the Sabbath schools 
and conferences in the vicinity, 

WiILiiamMs CoLLEeGE, Mass. has78 stu- 
dents, probably 35 are pious ; no powerfub 
revival for 7 or 8 years, a small one in 1519, 
Here is a Theological Society and a socie- 
ty for inquiry respecting missions—a bene- 
volent association for loaning books to ind 
gent students—and the students assist in se- 
veral conferences and Sabbath schools. 
Dickinson Co.t.ecGE, Pa. has 75 students, 
of whom 34 are pious—the junior class has 
19 students, and all but one are hopefully 
pious. 

Cotumsian CoitiecE, D. C. went into 
operation little more than a year since ; has 
60 students attached to it—about 20 are de- 
voted to the ministry. This institution 
is rapidly rising in the estimation of the 
public. The pious students labour in the 
adjacent country to spread the cause of vi- 
tal piety. There is in the College, a Socie- 
ty for Missionary Inquiry, besides two or 
three associations for religious and literary 
urposes. Prayer meetings are held of 
Thursday evening, and Sabbath mornings 
a conference on Sabbath evening, and the 
Monthly Concert of prayer. ‘The officers 
are pious, devoted men. 

Vermont University has 45 students— 
ten are pious—there is a society for relig 
ous inquiry, which meets weekly—also a 
prayer meeting on Sabbath morning—-piouy 
students assist in Sabbath schools. 
WatTERVILLE CoLLEGE, Me. incorpo- 
rated a few years since, has about 40 students 
connected with it—about 25 are fitting for the 
ministry. The Professor of Theology, Dr. 
Chapin, will soon enter on the discharge of 
his duties. The pious students ‘have a live- 
ly feeling for the situation of the destitute 
region around them, and often labour among 
the people in conferences, Savbath sciiools, 
and preaching. ‘They have two spiacious 
brick buildings erected—and the piety and 
talents of the officers will no doubt render 
it a resort for those who wish to obtain @ 
substantial education at a very moderate ex- 
pense. 

Amuerst Institution, Mass, has 98 
students, 50 or 60 are professors of religion 
—present state of religion is very favoura- 
ble. There is a Theological Society for 
religious improvement, and a society for i:s- 
uiry respecting missions—two regular re- 
ligious meetings each week—pious students 
attend several meetings in the vicinity, and 
assist in the Sabbath schools. 

Awnpover InstitTution, Mass. solely for 
those who’ are devoted to the ministry— 
there are 140 students, who have principal- 
ly been through a collegiate course of stady. 
Here is a society for inquiry respecting mis- 
sions, which has a library and museum. 
They correspond with nearly all the mis 
sionary stations and societies in the world, 
PuHiLuips AcADEMY, Aadover, Mass. has 
139 students at present. During the iast 
term there was a Tevival amofig the scho-* 
lars—about 24 are hopeful converts.” “Tins 
institucion was founded 45 years since, and 
has had neariy 2000 scholars. ‘The charac’ 
ter of tue instructors atid schoul is decided- 
iv evangel-cal, 

“There are several other seminaties for 
instructing those destined for the sacred 
ministry 1a the northern and micidle states, 
“rom which we have no recent information, 





‘dents to mgney and books, Most of the. 
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THE COLUMBIAN STAR. 




















Bangor, Me. The 
deiis at these placcs is probably about 250, 
one haif may be Many of the col- 
leces in the soutaern and western. states 
have educated but few clergymen, Some 
not more than two or three. 

‘There are avout 15 other colleges in the 
United States, in addition to those we have 
meniioned, in which there may be LOCO stu- 
dents ; “while but a very small number ot 


jOUS. 


them are pions, judging from former records | Letter from Mrs. Colman to Mr. Colman’s | W® were deeply affected with the unexpect-| this a right without the teaching of the Holy 


und their local situation, ‘Phe number ould 
not exceed 150 wo are hopefally pious.— 
‘lize collation of these facts will furnish data 
from which we shall suggest a few !mport- 
ant remarks to our readers and brethren. 
We are ever unwilling to institute invidious 
comparisons ; yet no person Can pass his eye 
over these facts, without at once perceiving 
a striking difference between some of these 
colleges in their religious character, which 
are otherwise on an equality. ©, Ict Chiris- 
tians pray that God would cast the salt ot 
divine grace into these fountains, that their 
streams may make glad the city of God! A 
most affecting idea is presented to the mind 
of the Christian philanthropist by the smail 
proportion of pious students ; and ah anxious 
query arises, how are our destitute churches 
to be supplied with pastors? How are the 
millions of perishing heathen to have the 
gospel preached unto them? — How is the 
message of mercy from Jehovah to be pro- 
claimed to guilty men ? 

The whole number of students in colleges 
in the United States is about 3500, and in 
the whole perhaps about 1000 are professed- 
ly the followers of Christ. We would hope 
that of this number, 750 would in five years 
enter the field as ambassadors of the L ord 
Jesus. Among these, probably, there are 
150 Baptists, who in four or six years will 
become preachers of the gospel ; to these 
we may add 200 more, who we trust will: 
be raised up within five years, and will ne- 
ver have the benefit of a thorough educa- 
tion ; arid with the 350 we still have an 
alarming deficiency of ministers to supply 
our vacant churches. There are now 1000 
Baptist churches in the United States des- 
titute of regular preaching, and suppose that 
only 100 of tl.e present ministers rest from 
their labours and toils, and that the increase 
of the churches during the five years is only 
500, and we have before us the painful pros- 

»ect of 1500 Baptist churches to be supplied 
* only 350 ministers. This cannot be con- 
sidered an exaggeration to the case—we 
fear it will be more than realized. ‘he ob- 
ject in stating this case is, that by its mag- 
nitude every one may be roused to the most 
active exertions to supply the wants of these 
needy churches; and mstead of allowing 
them to accumulate, they should be con- 
stantly lessened. God’s church is built up 
by human agency. He hears prayers, and 
blesses means ; therefore no Christian can 
be justified in standing idle in the market.— 
We firmly believe that God must call and 
send his own ambassadors; yet prayer for 
such to be endowed with the spirit of grace, 
and affording means for their instruction, 
will be regarded by the Head of the church. 

The call from destitute churches, from 
perishing sinners, yea, from heaven, is loud 
end urgent. “Pray ye the Lord of the har- 
vest that he would send forth a multitude of 
faithful labourers !—replenish the coffers of 
cur education societies '|—support our rising 
colleges and Theological schools! This is 
an cra of exertion and benevolence; we 
are provoked on every side to good works ; 
we shall soon be seen in the wake, unless we 
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FOREIGN. 
FROM THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MAGAZINE, 


DEATH OF MR.-COLMAN. 


mother. 


CHITTAGONG, Sept. 26, 1822. 
MY, DEAR MOTHER, ~ 


Your letter of Aug. 28th, 1821, was duly 
received. While reading the account which 
it contains of the death of Mr. H. Pearce, I 
little suspected it would so speedily fall to 
my ‘ot to communicate to you, intelligence 
ofa similar nature. Alas! it is my painful 
duty to. mention a death in which you are 
more deeply interested than in that of the 
above, and which, should you not have pre- 


' viously heard of it, will awaken in your bo- 


som the tenderest sorrow. Your affection- 
ate son, the amiable and dear beloved com- 
panion of my joys and sorrows, is no more ! 
tfow trying and mysterious are the dispen- 
sations of Providence! On the arrival of 
your letter, which was the 8th of June, Mr. 
C. was well, and enjoyed an unusual flow’of 
spirits. He was warmly engaged in the 
cause of his Divine Master, and his life, to 
human appearance, was néver more neces- 
sary. But just at this interesting period in- 
finite wisdom saw fit to remove him, On 
the 28th of June he was attacked by an in- 
termitting fever. He took such medicines 
as are commonly used in similar cases.— 
They produced a good effect; and such 
were the favourable symptoms of his dis- 
ease, and so slight his sufferings during tle 
first five days, that neither of us appre- 
hended the least danger. Onthe sixth day, 
however, he suddenly grew worse, anc, ear- 
ly in the evening the fever came om in a 
more alarming manner than it had fone at 
any preceding time. I gave him some me- 
dicine, which considerably abates{ its vio- 
lence. He became quite compased, and 
after speaking_a few words to mye, fell into 
a gentle sleep. I remained by him in a 
state of great anxiety, but still ¢hought there 
was every appearance of his having a'com- 
fortable night ; and I deterryined, as I saw 
his disorder increasing so fast, that should 
we both be spared until the next day, I 
would remove with him te Chittagong, hop- 
ing that a change of air might prove bene- 
ficial. But, alas! he was not permitted to 
behold the light of anether sun. After re- 
maining composed for a short time, 1 had 
the disappointment tv perceive that he grew 
extremely restless. I awoke him, and oh! 
what agony of miad I felt when I found that 
delirium had made its approach! It was 
then about eleven o’clock. After this, the 
fever increased in a rapid and violent man- 
ner, and rentered ineffectual every effort 
which I made to save a tife so dear to me. — 
His sufferings were very extreme until to- 
wards the close, when it pleased God to 
lessen thegy sevérity. Although unable to 
speak, yet he seemed entirely delivered 
from pain, and breathed his last without a 
groan vr struggle. ; a 
lam sensible, my dear mother, that this 
even. will be peculiarly trying to you. Iam 
sure it has left me most disconsolate and af 
flicted. It hasindeed been almost too much 
far my feeble nature to sustain. But how- 





continue, yea, redouble our exertions. In 
this eeneral call for activity, our missionary 
stations join with united voices. WHE p> 
Lock and-CoLman have entered into tre 
joy of their Lord--their places must be sep- 
lied, and new stations are to be established. 
Niio can stand still while such appeals, 
such calls, such objects, are presented to 
him. The widow’s two mites shall be had 
in eternal recollection. ONWARD! is the 
watch-word ot Christian benevolentre, 
IOVENIS. 


LEARNING IN TURKEY, 

‘There are at Constantinople, 1653 prima- 
ry schocls, in which nothing but reading and 
the common prayers is taught. Nor is the 
number less in proportion of the Midresses, 
or bigh schools, which the Sultans, in imita- 
tion of the Arabian Caliphs, have endowed 
with ereat liberality. ‘There is a college 
attached to St. Sophia’s church, and eight 
oihers are attached to the mosque, built by 
Mahomet I. Mr. Von Hammer enume- 
rates twenty libraries of the Turks at Con- 
stantinopic, without disputing the accuracy 
of d’Ohsson, who gives them at thirty-five. 


FROM THE BOSTON EVENING ADVERTISER, 
}. DUCATION IN MAINE. 

There are im this State two colleges, and 

from 20 to 30 academies, endowed by the 

- State. But the greatest efforts are direct- 

‘ed to the common schools. Every town in 
the State is obliged ‘to raise an annual] tax, 
equal at least to 40 cents on each of its in- 
habitants-—and according to the last census, 
the aggregate of this tax for the whole 
State is §119,534—equal to the income of a 
capital of $1,955,567, at the usual rate of 
interest. ‘This tax is expended inthe sup- 
port of free schools ;—and, for the purpose 
of am equal participation of the benefit, each 
town is by law subdivided into convenient 
school districts, and the money raised is 
cisbursed among them in preportion to the 
number of youths between the ages of 4 and 
21 years in each. There is throughout the 
State 1 school house for every 200 of its in- 
habitants, making about 1500 in the whole. 
Parents and guardians are obliged to fur- 
nish those under their care with such books 
as the superintending committee shall di- 
rect—in default of this, the books are sup- 
plied and added.to the tax of the delinquent, 
if he is of ability to pay. One third of the 
whole tax raised is permitted to be expend- 
ed im supporting school mistresses. These 
last usually keep school in the summer sea- 
son, and instruct those whose labour is of 
little value—the masters keep in: winter, 
when there is more leisure, and larger 
scholars attend. The support of summer 
schools probably averages about cig/:t dol- 
jars per month, and that of the winter 
schools about /wenty. 

Who can calculate the moral force of this 
system ? 

It is stated in the Khode-Island Religious 
Intelligencer, that the first Sabbath School 
in America was established at Pawtucket, 
in that state, in 1797, and was taught by 
Benjamin Allen, L.L. D. then a member of 
Brown University, now at the head of ai: 
eminent classical school, at Hyde Park, 


ever severe our sufferings, ‘let us rést ‘satis- 
jtied that the event has beemordered by un- 
erring wisdom. If God condescends to 
number the hairs of our head, and to take 
notice of even the sparrow which falleth to 
the ground, certainly he is not indifferent. to 
those events which relate to the prosperity 
of his own kingdom. God knew perfectly 
well what would be the result of our going 
ito Cox’s Bazar. It was according to~ his 
| holy will that there Mr. C. should be visited 
with sickness, and that that sickness should. 
terminate in death. May we therefore be 
enabled to exercise that submission which is 
pleasing in his sight, and to say, with an af- 
flicted saint of old, “ Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” 


Let it also be our consolation that the 
dear subject of this letter was fully prepdr- 
ed for heaven, and that his happy spirit, 
now released from this world of sin and suf- 
fering, is enjoying the company of angels 
and glorified beings, and drinks full draughts 
of bliss from that river of pleasure which 
flows at the right hand of God and the Lamb. 
He did not put off the concerns of eternity 
until confined to a sick bed. No: while blest 
with health, and in the full possession of his 
rational powers, he made it his*business to 
prepare for a dying hour. During the last 
18 months of his lite, his mind was unwsual- 
ly solemn, and seemed to be under a strong 
presentiment that he should be early re- 
moved from ‘this world. “Frequently, when 
under the influence @f these impressions, he 
has conversed in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner respecting his own dissolu- 
tion. One of these seasons in particular is 
deeply engraven on my memory. Coming 
one day from ‘his place of retirement, he 
seated himself by me, and with a placid and 
heavenly air conversed with me concerning 
an early separation, and entreated me to 
provers my mind for such an event, as he 
ully believed his time of earth was short. He 
remarked, the prospect of death was’ ani- 
mating, and that he had not a desire to'live 
but for my sake, and that of the ‘poor 
heathen. You may well imagine, my dear 
mother, that the subject was then painful 
to my feelings ; but it now affords me great 
satisfaction to reflect on these seasons. I 
believe that God was then preparing him 
for exactly the sutlden death that awaited 
him, and fora state of heavenly existence. 

I rejoice that you are surrounded by Chris- 
tian friends who will feel it their privilege 
to sympathize with you on this melancholy 
eceasion, And may God, of his infinite 
mercy, pour into your bosom the balm of 
heavenly consolation, conduct you safely 
through this vale of tears, and at last may 
we both have a happy reunion with our be- 
loved friend in that world where distracting 
sorrows and separations are unknoWn, 

I remain, yours, 

Very atfectionately, 
E. W. Co_man, 


In another letter, Mrs. Colman. states, 
that she arrived in Chittagong, on the 9th 
of July, She found kind friends, who afford- 
ed her every assistance in their power, dur- 
ing the severe fever which seized her after! 


ture for Calcutta, where she will await the’ 
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directions of the Board. 
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ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION. 
Extract of aletter, from Rev. J. Lawson to 
Dr. Baldwin, dated 


MY DEAR SIR, 


A few weeks ago I wrote to you, commu- 
nicating the mournful news of brother Col- 
man’s death. It is now my painful duty to 
acquaint you that the day before yesterday 


ed intelligence from Rangoon of the death 
of Mrs. Price. Dr. Price has favoured me 
with the account of her truly distressing ‘af- 
flictions, which at Jength terminated in her 
dismissal to a better state of existence. | 
send with thisa number of letters, which ar- 
rived here by the same conveyance from 
Rangoon, and which will doubtless contain 
the particulars of this bereaving providence, 
and prevent the necessity of my writing 
more largely onthe subject. ‘The great 
Disposer of all things knows best his own 
plans, and it becomes us to bow submissive- 
ly to his sacred will. I sincerely pray that 
these successive dispensations.may not dis- 
courage the friends of the Amer’ - Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

I believe. in my last I endeavoured to 
thank you for the many magazines, pam- 
plilets, sermons, &c. I have received from 
you at various times. ‘I‘hese articles are 
always highly esteemed. ‘The account in 
your magazine, of the revival at Saybrook, 
1 real at our prayer meeting, aud a very 
deep feeling was excited on the occasion.— 
We have lately formed here 4 Bible Asso- 
ciation, and a Bethel Society. Our brother 
Statham is building a chapel, which I oF 
pose-will be finished by next January. Mr. 
Pearson, another of the. missionaries belong- 
ing tothe London Missionary Society, has 
been baptized at Serampore. He is pious, 
active, and well furnished with a knowledge 
of the Bengalee language. Brother Yates 
is very ill indeed, but better to-day. If he 
should be removed from us, this loss would 
be most'severely felt. Dr. Carey was mar- 
ried this day fortnight, and isin excellent 
health and spirits, 

Iam concerned to hear of the death of 
my highly valued friend Mr. J. Cauldwell. 
I loved him as a father, and his affectionate 
and truly spiritual letters to me were ad- 
dressed to me as his son. Our loss certainly 
is his gain.. Present my Christian regards 
to all friends. 

I am, yours, very sincerely 
Joun Lawson. 

P.S. Dr. Price has committed to our care 
bis infant daughter, who safely arrived from 
Rangoon last Saturday, and will be taken care 
of by Mrs. Lawson and Mrs. Pearce with all the 
tenderness which Christian duty and sympa- 
thy excite. 

OF HEATHENS IN SUPPORT 
OF SUPERSTITION. 

It is mentioned by Mr. Swan, who lately 
visited Siberia, that much zeal is manifest- 
ed by the Dalai Lamas in propagating their 
religion in Siberia, One individual had giv- 
en 7000 sleep, and other property, for the 
erection of atemple. In many respects, the 
heathens reproach the want of zeal and li- 
berality often found among Christians. 


LIBERALITY 


—eEeE— 


DOMESTIC. 
Extract of'a lett®r from Rev. J. Peck to 
» .. .dRee F. Wayland, dated 
CazrEnovia, N. Y. Jan. 23, 1822. 
MY DEAR BROTHER, 

I have long since, with my brethren, felt 
as, though God*‘in his providence had 
placed the poor Oneidas under our protec- 
tion, and that he is loudly calling upon us to 
take care of them, and to bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. — 
And the kind assistance afforded us, by our 
dear brethren in Boston, and places adja- 
cent, seems to lay us under fresh obligations 
to exert all our energies in carrying into ef- 
fect the laudable design. , 

I had the pleasure, last week, of visiting 
the school at Oneida, and also a number of 
Indian families.- The school appears to be 
in a prosperous condition, although for want 
of sufficiency of clothing, in this inclement 
season, not so many attend the school as 
would, had they wherewith to cover their 
nakeaness. The Indians appear to be 
pleased with the school, and much satisfied 
with the measures pursued by the society. 

It is with real pleasure that I can inform 
you that our victorious Lord is triamphing 
gloriously in this place. It was about the 
first-of November, that he began to make 
his power knowa since, which time, thirty- 
five souls-have been liberated from the chain 
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they would remember that it was through | 
the instrumentality of sa1Loks that the gos- 
el was brought across the Atlantic to shine 
in our happy country, where none dares 
to molest or make us afraid. We know 
that the Lord will be merciful to all those 


through our Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood 
cleanseth from all sin; but we cannot Know 


Spirit ; if so, oh,pray for us, dear friend, for 
the effectual fervent prayer of the righteous 
availeth much. We firmly believe it isthe 
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desire of all the crew to fulfil the ninth part 
of the 119th Psalm, (Dr. Watts’.) ‘There 
has been no profane language used by any 
on board, since we left Philadelphia. We 
sincerely hope the Lord may give you health 
and strength to carry on the work you have 
begun, the good effects of which we have al- 
ready witnessed.” 
Signed by the crew of shift Jane. 

Another crew requested the prayers of 


that their hearts may be changed and lifted 
up to the Lord in gratitude for his goodness 
to them. 


casting off the fasts, said to a gentleman 
standing by ; ““See, every mah is now on 
board, sober and attentive. Zhis is the ef- 


not afraid Mr. E. would publish my letter, 
I would write to him and let him know the 
change I behold among the sailors. They 
say they have knocked off swearing and 
knocked off getting drunk, and attend to 
the Bible and good tracts.” 


New-England Tract Society —This so- 
ciety has existed eight years and a half. 
Its real operative funds are stated to be 
about $6500. With this sum it has pub- 
lished three millions of ‘l‘vacts, containing 
forty millions of pages, which at the rate of 
ten pages for a cent amount to 40,000 dol- 
lars. And with the same means it may con- 
tinue to publish and circulate about an equal 
amount once in eight years and a half, from 
age toage. “The charities of the benevolent 
are employed in no way, in which equal 
funds accomplish greater good. Six thou- 
sand five hundred dollars circulate, in eight 
years and a half, three millions of Tracts— 
one of which has been the evident means of 
the conversion of four in one family, and ot 
three frrofane men in another family ; an- 
other of which Tract, has been instrumenta! 
in the conversion of eight ; another of 12 ; 
arother of 13, and many of those who were 
out of the way of all other means of grace. 


Some idea of the means which are now 
in operation for the spread of the gospel, 
may be formed from the following statement 
of the annual income of the principal Mis- 
sionary and Charitable Societies of the pre- 
sent day ; which from an examination of 
official Reports, appears to be nearly cor- 
rect ; viz. English Society for frrofiaguting 
the Gospfel, annual income $253,080 ; So- 
ciety of the United Brethren, $32,000 ; 1es- 
leyan Missionary Society, $119,360; English 
Baptist Missionary Society $58, 605 ; Lon- 
don Missionary Society $130,708; Ldin- 
burgh Missionary Society $14,715; Church 
Missionary Society $146,000 ; London Jews 
Society $50,000; American Board for Fo- 
reign Missions $59,397 ; American Baptist 
Board for Foreign Missions $10,000; United 
Foreign Missionary Society $11,948 Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society $460,884 ; 
American Bible Society $38,682; London 
Religious Tract Society $41,000; New-Eng- 
land Tract Society $3,691; Besides these 
there are Domestic Missionary and Educa- 
tion Societies in nearly all the U. States. 


MR. FREY. 


The undersigned officers of the American 
Society for meliorating the condition of the 
Jews, make this statement respecting their 
Agent now at the south, the Rev. Jos. 5. C. 
F. Frey, in consequence of certain misre- 
presentations which have appeared in some 
of the southern newspapers. It is our re- 
quest that the southern Editors would give 
circulation to this article——perhaps common 
justice demands it. 

This society was organized in this city in 
the Spring of 1819, and incorporated in the 
following year by the Legislature of this 
state. Its object has been very generally 
approved. In November, of last year, the 
Board of Directors of this society appointed 
Mr. Frey their Agent, to travel southward 
to form auxiliary societies, receive collec- 
tions, and by his preaching and efforts to 
interest the Christian public in this great 
and auspicious cause. Mr. Frey is furnish- 
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The brig Mechanic, Goitry, ¢ 
York, was boarded when witht 
sail of Trinidad, Cuba, by asndi 
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The schooner Honor & Amej@ 
delphia, while lying in the hartort 
Rico, was boarded onthe 2h aim 
at midnight, by 6 or 7 pirates, *# 
hands of the captain and mate oa 
backs, and threatened to kill thea 
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of satan, and made to rejoice in God their 
Saviour, The*blessed work, is still progres- 


In the town of Eaton, a few miles east of 
this place, a work-ef grace has begun, and 
already rejoicing in the 
d, adjoming to this town 
begins to taste similar blessings. Several 
have been browglit to know the truth, and 
others are inquiring the way to Zion. 
Oneida about twenty -have been brought to 
[bow to the mild scéptre of Jesus; and the 
good work is increasing in all these places. 
We have just received thé articles for the 
Indian school, from Cambridge, Boston, &c. 
“+s «© ‘Voursy &e. Joun Peck. 
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extract of a letter to the 
astburn, Pastor of the Ma- 
riners’ church in Philatlelphia, is merely a 
specimen of the;communications, which he is 
in. the habit of reeciving, from seamen who 
have enjoyed.the benefits of his ministry. 


1823. 
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as respects the salvation of our souls: We | 31st of Dec. 
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have been in vain in the Lord; that the 
warnings we have had, to flee from the 
rath .to come, son pare an everlasting 
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; Bring forth fruit to the praise | the 

of God our Saviour in all things ; | men, was totally defeated. 
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ed with the amplest testimonials, and the 
fact of his appointment in this service ought 
to convince all concerned of the sense we 
entertain of his personal character—Mr 
Frey is a member, in good standing of the 
Presbytery of New-York, in connexion with 
the General Assembly ; and since his occu- 
pation in this agency, his success, his remit- 
tances, and his correspondence, have given 
entire satisfaction to the Board. 
PetEeER WILSsoN, President, 
Auex. M‘Leop, 
Secretary for hey Correspondence. 
SAMUEL H. Cox, 
Secretary for Domestic Correspondence. 
R. Mitrorp BLarcurorp, 
‘Treasurer. 
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No intelligence from Europe has reached 
us, of later date than we furnished in our 
last. The expectation of a war between 
France and Spain, is so great in our com- 
mercial towns, that flour, naval stores, &c. 
have considerably advanced in price. 

The following paragraphs were omitted 


From Odessa the letters are dated on the 
Amongst the Russian officers 
there was a general idea of a war with Tur- 
key, as soon as the weather permitted, and } 
the necessary preparations were making. 

A letter from Persia, dated ‘Tabcriz, Sept 
20, gives the particulars of a great’ battle 
between the Persians and Turks, in which 
army of the latter, amounting to 25,000 
Aleppo n the night of the 13th of 
past nine o’clock, Alep- 
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BURMAN MISSION. 
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perhaps intimates the forebodings, of a large 
class of the British nation. 


Finsbury Square, Nov. 4, 1822, 
REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 


I regret that I was absent when you re- 
newed your call; and te prevent any future 
disappointment, I have the. pleasure to en- 
close I'wenty Guineas, as my contribution 
towards your fund; and of my name you 
are welcome to avail yourself in any manner 
that may tend to promote your success. 

But as promptitude and cheerfulness in- 
crease the value of the most splendid gifts, 
I cannot neglect to enhance my little offer- 
ing, by assuring vou of the willingness and 
cordiality with which it is bestowed. 

The statesmen, the economists, the phi- 
losophers, the theologians of America, I have 
been used to respect ; and lately their poets 
and their essayists have added to our de- 
light. As the best customer of our manu- 
facturers, I have been glad at its prosperity. 
[othe example it presents of a nation—be- 
nevolent, moral, and evangelically religious ; 
without any alliance between the church 
and state, [ have referred with exultation 
and with hope. Recollections of the past, 
and our future prospects, convinced me that 
it is the duty and interest of Englishmen to 
encourage international attachment and mu- 
tual regard. America may be the refuge 
of their children, from the storms which 
collect over Europe, and may beat upon 
their heads. But the noble efforts she has 
made in the Home and Foreign Missionary 
cause, and for.the distribution of the Sacred 
Scriptures. through the world, have bound 
her to us by bands more pleasing and im- 
portant than even our common language 
and community. of descent ; unity in such 
labours creates identity of heart. 

I therefore rejoice that the Trustees of the 
Columbian College have thought so rightly 
of the British character as to invite British 
support, Your mission will be, I am pér- 
suaded, a very pleasant and productive toil. 
For who would not wish that the youths 
hereafter educated on the shores of the Po- 
tomac, and who may be the future instruc- 
tors or law-givers of their wide-spreading 
fand, should think, with gratitude and love, 
of the land of their forefathers, and know 
that attachment to Old England was not in- 
compatible with the patriot sentiments of a 
Columbian heart ! Joun WILKS. 


DIFFERENCE OF PRINCIPLE AND°PRACTICE. 
The difference between missionaries and 
their Opposers is very distinctly marked, in 
the actual state of things in Hindostan. This 
country, it is well known, is under the con- 
trol of the British East India Company. It 
‘'s known, also, that the superstitious rites, 
ind barbarous customs of the natives, are 
ransacted, under the sanction of a license 
trom this Company, which thus gathers a 
large revenue from the abominable. idola- 
tries of the Hindoos. ‘The shocking cruel- 
ties perpetrated in accordance with the 
spirit of the native superstitions, it has been 
the steady aim and earnest endeavour of 
missionaries to prevent, by inculcating the 
principles of the gospel. The East India 
Company vehemently offosed missionary 
efforts, until these were protected by ex- 
press provision in its charter, introduced by 
the British Parliament, on the. petition of a 
million of the inhabitants of Great-Britain. 
Missionaries have since toiled <with much 
success. The worship of Juggernaut, a 
source of revenue to the Company, has 
been. broken up in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, and many cruelties have been ren- 
dered less frequent.. Thisis the simple re- 
sult of measures, now so freely stigmatized 
as useless and chimerical. But the evils are 
not yet fully removed. Children are yet 
committed by their mothers to the ravenous 
alligator, and by a fearful reciprocation, 
children lead their parents to the borders of 
the Ganges to die helpless and abandoned, 
or light the pile which consumes their living 
mothers. Every man, whether a friend or 
opposer of missions, must shudder at these 
scenes. Let him, then, observe, on the one 
hand, the missionaries emploving all \ the 
powerful arguments of our holy faith to per- 
suade the infatuated natives to “ forsake these 
vanities, and turn to the living God ;” and 
on the other, mark the agents of the British 
East Inslia Company, possessing the power 
to suppress at once these aftlicting enormi- 
ties, yet calmly granting a license, and receiv- 
ing the stipulated fee! This is not fancy’s 
sketch. It is a scene almost daily presented 
in India. The natives themselves are sensi- 
ble of the inconsistency of their rulers. Of 
this fact the following extract from an ac- 
count of the burning of a widow, mentioned 


evidence. 
Near the’pile; groups of people were as- 


ans were making themselves very conspicu- 
ous, by the abuse, couched not in the most 
mild language, which they were directing to 
the Brahmins and other natives, against 
their religion, their superstitions, and their 
cruelties. 

At length a well dressed native, but not 
ornamented with the triple cord, stepped 
forward, and addressed them as follows: 

GENTLEMEN—Why are you so lavish in 

our abuse against us, and our customs? 
Phey are our law and our religion, and which 
fram our earliest infancy we are instructed 
to believe in as correct. But you are our 
masters ; and if you really see so much. sin, 


you permit it? You must know, and here 
is an instance, that we cannot burn a wo- 
man, old or young, without your authority, 
and when having obtained your authority, 
we consider you as well as ourselves united 
nn a consequences, be’they good or be the): 
Dad. ‘ : 
He further observed, if-a son ask a fa 
ther, or a servant his master, for that whic 
it would be injurious for either of them tc 
receive, if the request is granted and any i.. 
consequences follow, pray answer me, ati 
.ell me which of the two is most in fault: 
‘The Europeans were silent, and findi 
they made no repiy, the native resumed th 
conversation, and sai en, until yo 
}aave solved that question, and actually de- 
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in the Star, of the 8th instant, will furnish 


sembled, and among them 4 or 5 Europe-} 


wickedness and cruelty in them, why do 


cided it against the sou or servant, be pleas- 
ed never to attempt to abuse us poor igno-- 
rant Hindoos, as you call us; any mee 


MISSOURI AND ILLINOIs. 

The last American Baptist Magazine con- 
tains a letter from the Rev. J. M. Peck, who 
is in the service of the Baptist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts. He has laboured 
principally in Missouri and Illinois. On the 
first Lord’s-day in September last, he bap- 
tized four persons in St. Louis. In May 
last, a church of nine members was consti- 
tuted at his residence, in St. Clair county, 
Illinois. Two have since been baptized, and 
two added by letter. In the interior of the 
state, about the head waters of Muddy Riv- 
er, there is an interesting revival. The 
Rev. Mr. Carpenter has baptized 34 since 
June last. 


IMPORTANCE-OF RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


Mr. Peck. relates an incident, which 
proves the high importance of circulating 
religious publications, as widely as possible. 
He says, that he has-found many Christians 
who knew nothing of the mighty schemes 
and triumphs of benevolence, at the present 
day. We are convinced, that the best me- 
thod, within our. power, of exciting and sus- 
taining a missionary spirit, is to introduce, 
if possible, into every Christian family, a 
copy of some religious publication. 

With reference to our own denomination, 
it must be evident, from a comparison of the 
actual number of Baptists in the United 
States, with the number of copies of reli- 
gious publications, circulating among them, 
that a sad deficiency of information exists 
on missionary and other similar topics. Of 
the Star, upwards ofa thousand copies are 
distributed weekly. Ofthe Luminary, near- 
ly the same number are printed monthly. 
Of the American Baptist Magazine, pub- 
lished once in two months, $ix or seven 
thousand copies are probably circulated. 
Of the Christian Watchman, about a thou- 
sand copies are printed weekly. The Chris- 
tian Secretary, a weekly paper, and the 
New-York Western Magazine, the only 
other Baptist publications within our know- 
ledge, have, we presume, a limited circula- 
tion. It is perhaps, near the truth, tosup- 
pose, that of all these publications, 10,000 
copies circulate exclusively in our own de- 
nomination. Admitting that each copy is 
read by five persons, ufwards of two hun- 
dred thousand Bapitists must be ignorant or 
very imperfectly informed of the aims and 
efforts of missionaries; of the state of the 
heathen ; of the progress of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom ; and, in fine, ofall that animating 
intelligence and profitable instruction which 
may be gathered from religious publications. 
We need not point out the necéssary effects 
of this exclusion from the sources of infor- 
mation. It would be miraculous, indeed, if 
an ardent and liberal zeal for the spread of 
the gospel, pervaded the bosoms of those, 
who have heard little of the degrading su- 
perstitions and moral death of the heathen 
world, and have scarcely learned, that the 
banner of the cross has been reared, and 
fthe conflict successfully begun. The case 
must, we imagine, be so evident to every 
one, as to require no argument to enforce 
the importance of exertion to extend the 
circulation of religious intelligence. Every 
subscriber might, with a little effort, ‘pro- 
cure an additional subscriber. The pastor 
of every church might, with great profit to 
his hearers, impart to them, at the month- 
ly concert, and at other suitable meetings, 
the information which he may have gather- 
ed, and thus he might interest their feelings, 
and induce them to seek intelligence from 
the same sources. 


; EUROPEAN WAR. 

A general and lively sensation is felt, in 
anticipation of the tremendous conflict in 
Europe, which is now perceived to be ap- 
proaching: The probable sacrifice of life 
and happiness must give pain to every hu- 
mane heart ; and the Christian will suppli- 
cate the King of kings to:subdue the wrath 
of man, and hush the turmult of the nations. 
But no friend of the true principles of hu- 
man rights can regard without earnest dis- 
approbation, the unwarrantable pretensions 
of the Allied Powers, nor refuse his sympa- 
thy and good wishes to the Spanish nation. 
The contést presents a character, unper- 
plexed by diplomatic sophistries, It is a 
crusade against the principles of freedom ; 
and consequently-is aimed against the safety 
of every free government, ‘The result of the 
conflict is not, we conceive, dubious. We 
doubt whether the allied sovereigns will be 
‘sustained by their- own subjects in the pro- 
secution of their designs. Europe, it is no- 
torious, is pervaded bya revolutignary 
spirit, which waits only for a propitious 
occasion, and a fit medium, to burst forth. 
We copy below an eloquent article from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, (a ministerial jour- 
nal) on the state of Europe. Is it irra- 
tional to anticipate defection and- revolt? 
Should the contest result in the extinguish- 
ment of freedom in Spain, it is possible that 
the popular government of England will be 
next an object of attack ; and that the free 
zovernments on this side of the Atlantic may 
ve assailed, by the same determined. spirit 
of despotic aggression. Nothing but the en- 
\ire suppression of free institutions through- 

att the world, will afford a feeling of secu- 
‘ity to the potentates of Europe. 
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main tranquil? How long will Germany, 
already heaving, lie repining and murmur- 
ing, before it bursts into resistless storm ; 
When these things tome, what will be the 
fate of England? Is there, even now, no 
secret transit for the revolutionaiy stream 
through the heart of her soil? We. will 
pursue this topic no farther. Deus avertat. 
And it is beyond all denial, that the whole 
continent is at this hour in a state of inter- 
nal convulsion ; that like the spirits of Pan- 
demonium, there is among the more power- 
ful minds of Europe a sense of loss and de- 
feat, a desperate loss of fierce hazards—a 
wild and fiery dream of rebel grandeur, to 
be won by force of arms. The Frenchman, 
cast on the ground by thie fortune of war, 
feels his hostility to thrones unextinguished ; 
the German, who fought for his country un- 
der the promise of a constitution, fecls his 
hopes defeated; the Italian, proud of his 
ancient memories, and flung ten thousand 
fathoms deép from lis late ideal independ- 
ence, feels and groans; the Pole, loaded 
with the Russian fetter, feels and curses his 
degradation. Through the whole circuit of 
the continent there is but one preparation, 
great and terrible, for a catastrophe, of 
which no man can calculate the horrors or 
the close: The field is sown with the ser- 

ent teeth of bitterness, ruined ambition and 
mveterate discord.— Are we to see it send 
up its harvest of the spear? The thrones 
of the Continent stand at this hour im a 
mighty cemetery. It is in the will of God 
whether the dead shall be added to the 
dead, and the nations melt away, or whether 
the trumpet shall sound, the graves be 
broken up, and all be terror, judgment, and 
ruin. 

‘. 
YROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


For our parts, we exfect, in case Re- 
publican institutions should continue to 
flourish, as it is almost certain they will, 
over the vast territory included within our 
Union, and prevail, as is highly probable, 
throughout this continent—that in fifty years 
from this time, all the monarchies of Europe 
will be supplanted by similar institutions.— 
We see but one alternative for Europe, des- 
potism or liberty ; and by liberty we under- 
stand universal equality ef rights—popular 
representative governinent, with safeguards 
for the freedom of the press, and the securi- 
ty of person and property. Until the order 
of things shall be rendered conformable to 
nature and justice, there can be no quiet, 
save that which may be produced by the 
sword—by, absolute, military rule. It is 
perhaps, idle to say that nations must be 
trained and specially fashioned by the Re- 
publican polity—it is not under the monar- 
chica] system that they can be qualified for 
complete liberty, but the reverse: Let 
republicanism be tried, and it will best, in its 
Own proper operation, by the very struggle 
to secure it, prepare men for comprelend- 
ing it thoroughly and maintaining it perma- 
nently, their situation, and advancimg with 
due vigour and speed towards their destined 
greatness atid power. 


REVIVALS« 


A letter from the Rev. E. Skinner, of 
Ashford, Connecticut, states, that the num- 
ber of recent converts in Willington and 
Ashford, is 82, a part of whom have joined 
the Baptist church. 


“NO FICTION.” 


Every one has or ought to have read this 
interesting and instructive history of the ex 
perience of a Christian. The “ Family 
Visitor” contains the following remark : 


This work, is indeed no fiction —Mrs. 
Reed, the wife of the Rev. Andrew Reed, of 
London, collected the materials; and her 
husband prepared them for the press. Le- 
fevre’s real name is Bennett. He is a hand- 
some man; is still unmarried; and fre- 
quently attends-on the preaching of Mr. 
Reed. These facts we state on the best 
authority—having received them from a 
member of Mr. Reed’s congregation, who 
is well acquainted with all the parties. 


ANTICIPATIONS. 


Mr. Colden, of New-York, in a.recent 
speech, in the House of Representatives, 


on the bill for occupying the mouth of Co- 
lumbia, made the following remarks: 


Sir, I do verily believe, that, in twenty 
years, and if not in twenty, in fifty years, a 
person setting out from London to go to In- 
dia, will find New-York, Albany, and San- 
dusky, post towns on his route. By pursu- 
ing, continually, nearly a west course, he 
will cross the Atlantic, reach Albany--follow 
the New-York -canal—embark on Lake 
Erie—pass through the Ohio canal, and pur- 
sue the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri, to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, over which 
he will traverse a turnpike of only 75 miles, 
which will bring him to the waters of the 
Columbia: u these he will reach the 
Pacific, and vat thence, he will cross a 
ferry to the Asiatic continent: a ferry of 
some two or three thousand miles, I admit, 
‘but one which, in reference to steam-boat 
navigation, for which those seas are particu- 
larly adapted, would be no more than so 
many hundred miles Would have been some 
few years since. By pursuing this course, 
the traveller will have about 120 degives oi 
longitude to traverse. Whereas, if he pro- 
ceeded east from London, he could not 
reach the eastern coast of Asia, without 
traversing 240 degrees of longitude; and if he 
pursued the usual route, by doubling either 
of the capes, to the difference of longitude 
must be added the degrees of latitude he 
must necessarily twice pass over. Is it not 
reasonable then to suppose, that at some 
period, not very ‘remote, the eastern trade 
may be pursued in the course I have desig- 
nated 2 And will not the measure, which is 
contemplated ‘by the bill, accelerate the 
arrival of that period ? Sir, 1 am aware that 
by many, these will be considered as extra-| 
vagant and visionary ideas. But, let me ask, 
are they more extravagant that it would 
have been, only ten years ago, to have pre- 
dicted that the waters of the great lakes 
would be emptied into the Atlantic, at New- 
York ; that he course of the Hudson woula 

rned, and part of her waters sent to 
othr ocean # oi h the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence: that by artificial means, this gree 
continent pila: A be divided into islands, th 


all the shores of Europe, and these island: | 
finitely better adapted to navigation a: 
commerce, than ifthey were suygounded b) 


































































































































LITERARY; 


_A work has lately been published by the 
New-York “Society for promoting the gos- 
pel among seamen,” called, “The Sea- 
mah’s Devotional Assistant,” desi fned to aid 
masters and seamen in the daily worship of 
Almighty Ged. 

Stephen Dodge, of New-Hav én, is col 
lecting, and proposes to publish, a complete 
edition of the works of Dr. Edwards. son 
of the celebrated President Edwards. aud 
formerly President of Union College. — 

In 1821, was published “ A Journal ot 
Travels in the Arkansa Territory, with oc- 
casional obsefvations on the manners of the 
Aborigines, by Thomas Nuttall, P. L. s. 
Honorary member of the American Philoso- 
phical Society.” With a view to futurc 
publication, Mr. Nuttall has collected vc. 
cabularies, and formed compatisons of the 
languages of the numerous tribes he visite a; 
an made extensive observations on the Al 0: 
riginal Antiquities of the western country —- 
It is expected-that he will pubdhsh a #lor 
of the Arkansa Territory. _ 4 

Edinburgh Review, No. 74.~We have 
been favoured with the last number of thi 
celebrated periodical journal : 
tains reviews and essays on the 
subjects :—Simond’s travels in Sw 
-—Vaccination and Small 
bridge Hall, and the char: 
ving’s works—Clerical Abuses—Mr. Can 
ning and Reform—French poetry—The 
Bishop of Peterborough and his Clergy— 
Wordsworth’s Tour on the Continent—Phe 
Bishop of London’s chatrge—and Partitions 
commenting with Poland, and continuine 
the system to the present political era. We 
have had no tigve for more than a glance at 
these articles, éut several of them appear 
to bear the impress of that superior intel 
lect, which gave its early character of ex- 
cellence to the Edinburgh Review. The 
notice of Mr. Irving is complimentary to 
him, and written in good feeling to this coun- 
try; and the political tracts on domesti: 
and foreign ‘subjects are also marked b/ 
the vigorous talent which generally disti:- 
guish simular articles in this work. 

A. Y. American 


FRESHETS. 
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_ Much damage has been done within a 
few days, in Rhode-Island, Connecticut, and 
the adjoining states, by freshets. Mills. 
bridges, houses, &c; have been swept away 


_ The United States Supreme Court, ad- 
journed on Saturday last, atter a session of 
six weeks, 

Captain CHartes Morris has been ap- 
pointed by the President of the U; States, 
with the consent of the Senate, to be one of 
the Commissioners of the Navy Board, vice 
Captain Porrer, resigned. ~ 


The persons who were concerned in th 

late attempt of Decoudray Holstein to re 

volutionise Porto Rico, amongst whom was 
Baptiste Irvine, have had their trials, and 
were sentenced by the governor of Curra- 
coa, by whom they were arrested, to thirty 
years Imprisonment. ‘ 

Messts. Brrp and GoonELt, missionaries 
to Palestine, arrived at Gibraltar on the 6th 
of January last, in the brig Shepherdess, ii 
the short passage of 25 days from New 


York: 
——— -—— - 
[TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Veritas” shall be attended to, at our 
earliest leisure. 

“ Jota” shall have a place soon. 

“ Theophilus” in our next. We hope 
that he will himself find leisure to do what 
we are persuaded, he could accomp 
better than ourselves. : 
Several communications are on hand; 
which, though generally sensible and in some 
instances well written, we have concluded, 
on the whole, to decline publishing. 


Ce ee 


DIED, 


On Tuesday last, in the 66th year of his age, 
the Hon. Brocguoist Lrvisesrox, one of the 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Thi# distinguished citizen has 
long occupied a conspicuous place in the pub- 
lic eye, and his talents and worth are too well 
known to require an obituary notice. On the 
bench of the state of New-York, and since, oni 
that of the Supreme Court of the U. States, 
the public have long acknowledged in him the 
learned and independent judge, the finished 
gentleman, and truly benevolent man. 

In Newport, N. H. on the 20th ult. Col. B 
Batpwin, Postmaster, aged 33. He was a 
man of good talents, a refiried taste, strict in- 
tegrity ; and possessed the esteem and confi- 
dence of his fellow cit'zens. A respectable 
family and a large cirele of friends are called 
to mourn a loss that Providence alone can re- 
trieve. 

sos He mourns the dead, who lives as they de- 
sire. 

At London, in January, Dr. Cuantes Hvut- 
To\, the celebrated mathematician, in the 68th 
year of his age. 

At Calcutta, on the 8th of July, the Rev. Dr. 
Mivo.eron, bishop of Calcutta. Asascholar 
this distinguished prelate acquired great repu- 
tation by his celebrated treatise on the doctrine 
of the Greek Article, applied to the illustration 
of the New Testament. 
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Baptist General Convention. 


HE General Convention of the Baptist De- 
nomination in the United States for Foreign 
Missions, and other Important Objects relating 
to the Redeemer’s Kingdom, will commence 
its third triennial session, in the meeting house 
of the First Baptist Church in Washington Cj- 
ty, on Wednesday, the 30th of April next. 
March 8—tf. 
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IN THE PRESs, 
And will be published in a short time, 
A 
PARTICULAR RELATION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION 
; TO THE 
BURMAN EMPIRE. 


In a Series of Letters, addressed to 
Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. London, 


BY ANN HEH, JUDSON. 
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THE COLUMBIAN STAR. 
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From Montgomery's Songs of Zicn. 
PSALM XXIV. 
Lift up your heads, ye gates, and wide 
* your everlasting doors display ; 
Ye ancel guards, like flames-divide, 
And give the King of Glory way. 


Who is the King of Glory ’—Hle, 
The Lord Omnipotent to save, 
Whose own right arm in victory 
Led captive death, and spoil’d the grave. 


Lift up your heads, ye gates, and high 
Your everlasting portals heave ; 
Welcome the King of Glory nigh ; 
Him let the heaven of heavens receive. 


Who is the King of Glory Who? 
The Lord of hosts ;—behold his name ; 


The kingdom, power, and honour due, 
Yield him, ve saints, with glad acclaim. 
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THE JEWS. 


In the year 1796, a number of gentlemen 
tn London turned their attention to the state 
of the Jews, and an attempt was then made 
to do something to promote their conversion, 
This attempt however failed, nor was any 
other made until the close of 1801. 

At this time the Rev. peph Samuel 
Christian Frederic Frey arrived in London 
on his way to Africa, as a missionary and 
assistant to Dr. Vanderkemp. Instead of 
prosecuting his original design, however, he 
tarried in England, im consequence of an in- 
witation by the London Missionary Society, 
to remain and preach to the Jews. To his 
Jewish brethren, his labours were not whol- 
Jv in vain. Of these not a few, it is hoped, 
believed in the Lord Jesus Christ to the say- 
ing of their souls. In the year 1508, Mr. 
Frey, in consequence of some new arrange- 
ments having been made by that Society re- 
lating especially to the establishment ot a 
school for Jewish children, tendered his re- 
sig2tion; and united with a few pious iIn- 
dividuais in forming a society, called “ The 
London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews.” Though the beginnin,, 
of this society, for smallness and insigniti- 
¢auce, may not unaptly be compared to the 
mustard seed, it nas already become a large 
tree, and is sending forth its branclies, and 
refreshing with its foliage and its fruits ma- 
ny of the outcast sons and daughters of 
Abraham. : 

in 1914, a clause was introduced into the 
constitution of this latter society, which, in 
one important respect, changed Its charac- 
ter, and disqualified Mr. Frey, not being an 
}.piscopalian, for continuing to labour under 
its patronage and direction. in 1816, he 
emigrated to this country ; and from hence 
mzey be dated the commencement of a series 
of gradually extending efforts, which, it is 
telieved, under the Divine blessing, will be 
attended with happy results, both to those 
whom these efforts more immediately re- 
spect, to the Gentile nations, and the church 
ef God. 

Soon aftcr Mr. Frey’s arrival, a society 
was formed in New-York, for evangelizing 
the Jews; chiefly by delivering to them 
stated lectures, and furnishing them with 
suitable tracts. 

A letter from an intelligent converted 
Sew, in Germany, addressed to Mr. Frey, 
leci the way to operations of a more extend- 
«4 and important character than were at 
first contemplated. This letter proposed 
the establishinent of a colony, as an asylum 
for converted or inquirmg Jews. 

This letter having been laid before the 
Beurd of ‘Trustees of the society instituted 
in Morris county, N. J. for promoting Learn- 
fhy and Religion, the writer was invited to 
come to this country at their expense, to act 
as agent in executing the plan suggested by 
him. ‘This not comporting with his previous 
engagements, Mr. Frey and a member of the 
board, were appointed a committee to con- 
sult with ministers and other gentlemen, and 
especially with the late Dr. boudinot, on the 
expediency of forming a Society for the pur+ 

ose of colonizing and evangelizing the Jews. 

: Dr. Boudinot approved the plan, and re- 
commiended that the American Jews’ Society 

be resuscitated, and its powers and plans 
cnlarged. ‘ 

Soon after this, a meeting was held in N, 
York, to take the subjects into consideration ; 
when it was unanimously resolved to form 
a society both for colonizing and evangeliz- 
aug the Jews. it was formed February 8th, 
ana incorporated April 14th, 1820. it has 
received the name of “ The American 5o- 
ciety for meliorating the condition of the 
Jews ;” and the old society ismerged in the 
new. : 

‘The providing of a suitable situation where 
such Jews from the continent of Europe, as 
arc necessitated to remove jn consequence of 
their adopting the Christian faith, may be 
furnisued with employment, and placed in 
fivourab!e circumstances ‘to increase in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, is one of the important objects which 
the present society proposes to accom lish. 
In carrymg this object into effect, so far as 
the reception of persons from Europe is con- 
cerned, the society hope to be greatly as- 
sisted by the truly benevolent agency of 
Count Von der Recke, of Germany: This 
young nobleman has expended $20,000 in 
the purchase of a suitable place to afford an 
asylum for such Jews as are subjected to dis- 
tress and suffering for their embracing the 
Christian fait ; and where, in addition to 
being instructed in various useful arts and 
sciences, under his own inspection, their 
gharacters may be correctly ascertained. 
The settlement which this gentleman has 
formed has special respect to, and is intend- 
ed to serve as an auxiliary tothe establish- 
Ment contemplated ad this society. The 
Nature and design of his plans opera- 
tions he communicated by a special 
messenger, Mr. Jadownisky, a young man 
of promising talents converted from Judaism, 
and who, under the patronage and direction 
of this society, is now at the theological se- 
Misiary in Princeton, prepariag m due tune, 
éo preach to his brethren according to the 
flesh the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


FROM THE BOSTON RECORDEN. 

@R. MORSE’S REPORT ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
The measures that have been adopter 
within a few years by government, to im- 


tants of the country, are of course gratifying 
to every pious and philanthropic mind. Too 
jong have the claims of the Indians been 
disregarded—too long, both for their welfare 
and our own. With the exception of a few 
individual efforts—and those too often brand- 
ed as enthusiastic and visionary by the 
prevalent philosophy of modern times—al- 
most nothing has Cent attempted till within 
the last few years, toward reclaiming and 
enlightening the sons of the forest. ‘They 
have been regarded, notwithstanding the 
successes of Elliot, the Mayhews and Brai- 
nerd, as incapable of sharing the privileges 
and pleasures of Christian men—as not less 
untamable than the beasts taken in their 
toils, or stricken down with their arrows. 
Bui the time has arrived when these chil- 
dren of nature are engaging in no small de- 
gree the attention of Missionary Societies 
and our General Government. Many prayers 
are ascending to Heaven in their behalf. 
Many men of fervent piety and high intel- 
Jectual worth, are consecrating their talents 
and a portion of their we.Jth to the great 
object of emancipating them from the thral- 
dom of ignorance and vice. The civil au- 
thor.tics are showing themselves favourably 
disposed toward tie object, and by the an- 
nual appropriation of $10,000 they are ma- 
teriall; forwarding the plans of benevolent 
sucieties, and at the same time giving a 
strong encouragement to the efforts of indi- 
vidual charity. A brighter day is dawting 
on the long neglected tribes of the west. 
No one can doubt the expediency of the 
conrse pursued by the President, when, in 
order to make the best application of monies 
entrusted to him by Congress, he appointed 
an Agent to visit the various Indian tribes 
within the United States, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their actual condition in a reii- 
ious, moral, and political point of view. 
lhose comprehensive and enlarged views 
which can be taken only by gentlemen of 
intelligence on the spot, are absolutely essen- 
tial, to the most judicious and efiectual ap- 
propriation of the limited means created for 
the purpose of Indian improvement. And 
the Report before us, will evince the impor- 
tance of minute and various information in 
order to avoid the waste of funds in fruitless 
experiments. Any means that can be de- 
viséd ror the improvement of indians, to the 
exclusion of moral and religious instruction, 
will ever be radically deicient. it is de- 
monstrated by a thousand tacis,that to bring 
them within the pale of civilized society, 
they must first be brougiit under the power- 
ful influence of Christian principies. Their 
Savage habits are too inveterate to be sub- 
dued by any inferior motives. And to pre- 
pare the way tor imparting to them reli- 
gious instruction, so that they shall receive 
something like a simultaneous impulse in 
favour of Christianity, it is necessary to 
know as far as practicable the numbers ot 
the various tribes—their extent of territory, 
the nature of the soil, the climate, their 
mode of life, customs, laws and political in- 
stitutions—with the character and disposi- 
tions of their most influential men. These 
subjects are ali noticed in the Report, and 
enlarged upon by a detail of facts in the Ap- 
pendix. ‘The number of schools already es- 
tablished among the Indians, their position, 
the number and character of the teachers, 
the nuinber of scholars of each sex, the plan 
of education, with the degree of success that 
appears to attend the respective schools, 
and the disposition which appears to exist 
in the tribes, and with their chief men, to 
promote among them education and civiliza- 
tion, are noticed also. The subject of Indian 
trade is taken up, and the system that has 
heretofore been adopted, is represented as 
injurious both to the moral character of the 
Indians, and to the relations, they hold to 
the United States. On the whole, we can 
not but regard this as a work of much me- 
rit, 2nd -well calculated to enlighten the pub- 
jic mind on a subject that is fast increasing 
in interest, and which will never cease to 
urge its demands on the Christian commu- 
nity, till every aboriginal tnbe within the 
limits of the country shall be evangelized. 
There is sufficient evidence that no insupera- 
ble ditficulty exists tothe plan of merging 
the Indian population in our own—bringing 
them under the salutary influence of ‘our 
laws and institutions—inducing them to sur- 
render (heir distinct existence, and incorpo- 
rate themselves with us as members of our 
great commonwealth, entitled to all its pri- 
vileges. They only require the efficient 
support of well regulated missionary esta- 
blishments among them, fona few years, to 
effect an entire revolution in.their habits— 
their children and youth, when instructed, 
will lay aside the customs of their fathers, 
for those more congenial tocultivated minds ; 
and when these customs are once laid aside; 
there is no danger that they will ever be 
resumed. 

The volume contains about 500 pages—a 
mass of facts well arranged, that ought to 
be in the possession of every one whois wiil- 
ing todo what he can, for the spiritual and 
intellectual improvement of Indians. 


PROM THE PITTSBURG RECORDER, 
WESTERN INDIANS. 


We have been favoured with the perusal 
of two letters from Dr. Loring Lusk, ‘now 
connected with the mission to the Ottawas, 
addressed to Joseph Smith, Esq. of Mercer, 
Pennsylvania, and dated at Fort Meigs, 
Dec. 20, 1822, and Jan. 2, 1823. We glad- 
ly avail ourselves of the opportunity afford- 
ed of making such extracts as serve to’ex- 
hibit the customs, manners, languages, and 
traditions of the Ottawas and other Indian 
tribes. 

“The Indians, who inhabit this region, 
or. pass through it in their various excur- 
sions, belong principally to four tribes, 
which are however considerab!'y intermix- 
ed: viz. the Ottawas, the largest and must 
opulent tribe: the Miamies, whose lan- 
guage very much resembles the Greek—is 
musical, and significant: the Delawares 
and Munsees, who are so much intermixed, 
and their language so similar, or as they 
express it, “ one word,” that it requires 
very minute observation to distinguish them. 
These Indians, the remnants of four tribes, 
that were once powerful, and iormidable to 
iue whites, have exceedingly degenerated, 
scarcely retaining any of their ancient for- 
malities, but are fast falling into the vices 
ut a people who pretend to be civilized. It 
:§ QO uaCommon thing to see a Frenchman, 

* even an American, living with an Indian 
vomaa. Many indians aiso marry white 
wives, If these intermarriages were calcu-’ 
ited to promote religion and morality, they 
vould appear less reprehensibic: bat the 
reverse is for the most part the efiect. The 
‘vench in this country, being viciods and 





udjterate, can better gratily their rapacious 
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| appetites, and indulge their characteristic 
indolence, by intermarrying with the na- 
tives. This affinity will be a considerable 
barrier to the civilization and christianiza- 
tion of the Indians, as it will be their inter- 
est to keep them in i ce. 

“There is a tradition among these In- 
dians, which has not, until quite lately, been 
discovered by white people, and which 
throws much light upon the hitherto unac- 
counted for mounds, which are so abundant 
in this state. This tradition, say they, has 
been handed down for four hundred years. 
It is the following: The tribe of Indians, 
now called Ottawas, were at war with the 
Senecas, and were driven by them to the 
northern shores of Lake Erie, where they 
encamped. Turkey feathers were in great 
demand among them, as they were used in 
the equipage of all their military arms. In 
consequence of this demand, they were in a 
short time very scarce, and bore an enor- 
mous price. On hearing that turkeys were 
abundant on the western side of the Lake, 
the chiefs sent twelve men over for the pur- 
pose of procuring them. Their expecta- 
tions were fully answered: they found tur- 
keys, procured a supply of feathers, and set 
out for their encampinents. On their way, 
they were surprised and cut off, by a party 
of Miamies, with the exception of one or 
two. These, on their return, informed their 
countrymen of their disaster, who were so 
exasperated, that they determined to exter- 
minate the Miamies, They, accordingly, 
sent several hundred men, who found the 
Miamies, to the ‘amount of wo or three. 
hundred, secured by a fortification near the 
mouth ofthe Maumee river. (The remains 
of this fortification are still to be seen.) 
They besieged them, and, after a Jong 
aad bloody conflict, succeeded in routing 
them.—Pursuing the fugitives with their 
accustomed assiduity, and impelled by a 
desire.of avenging the blood of their coun- 
trymen, who had been slain by the Mia- 
mies, they at last forced them to take re- 
tuge in a large fortification at Circleville, 
Ohio, But here, in return, they were com- 
pelled to flee before superior numbers, as 
the Miamies (a powerful tribe) had collect- 
ed all their forces. ‘The Ottawas, however, 
not yet avenged for the blood of their coun- 
trymen, rose in one vast body, removed 
their camps across the Lake, and pitched 
before the fortification, resolved either to 
conquer or die. The siege was long and 
obstinate. On the one part, a large army 
of veteran warriors, inspired with that im- 
placable revenge which a savage can bury 
only in death; and, on the other, a nation 
equally powerful in arms, and filled with 
their native insclence and pride.—lustice 
at last declared for the Ottawas. The Mi- 
amies, worh out with fatigue, aud overcoine 
with hunger, were driven from their forti- 
fications. The vietoricus Ottawas pursued 
them across the mountains, (supposed to be 
the Alleghany) and fully glutted their de- 
sire of vengeance. After demolishing their 
fortification, they returned to their former 
encampments—In regard to the truth of 
this tradition, I will net pretend to give my 
own opinion. It is believed by many in this 
country, why are well versed in American 
history. If true, it solves the hitherto un- 
discovered causes of the many mounds. and 
fortifications. 

“We should perhaps do injustice to 
the savage tribes, ii we should from one 
small tribe judge of the capacities of all the 
otners. It would be equally unjust to sup- 
pose that the American aborigines in past 
ages were as stupid as we now find their 
progeny to be. The Delawares, undoubt- 
edly the remnant cf the warlike tribe at 
Delaware Bay which so warmly opposed 
the establishment of a colony at that place, 
are so miserably degenerated as scarcely to 
deserve the name. Other tribes have also 
sadly degenerated. I have not been able to 
learn much respecting their religious cere- 
monies, They are very shy in giving any 
information on this subject, Their mar- 
riages are solemnized with a dance; a cus- 
tom for which they are perhaps indebted to 
weir more civilized neighbours. They ge- 
nerally believe in witchcraft ; a curious in- 
stance of which occurred shortly after we 
arrived here. An Ottawa chief had an ulcer 
in his hand. Ordinary means of cure hav- 
ing been used without success, he collected 
a number ot his tribe, and implored the as- 
sistance of the Great Spirit in expelling the 
de:non that devoured his flesh. Offerings 
were made of tobacco and whiskey —They 
then loaded their guns, and after repeating 
certain mysterious words, severally fired.— 
in burying their dead, the corpse is carried 
to. the grave in a blanket. The grave is 
lined with slabs. After the body is deposit- 
ed, an Indian man, if the deceased be male, 
and a woman, if female, makes an address 
to the body. It is then covered, and the 
mourners sit down to a feast prepared for 
the occasion, not forgetting to give the de- 
ceased a part.—They cover the head with 
a brass kettle, and furnish the dead with a 
tomahawk and knife. If in the winter, they 
build a fire, that the deceased may warm 
himself and roast his meat.” 
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ed an, annual saving to the nation of more 


establishment, 
more equally apportioned to those whom 
they are to serve, and the lower orders of 
ministers receive a more ample compensa- 
tion than they did under the old establish- 
ment. 
number of the secular clergy, monks, nuns, 
and inferior ministers was 460,078, or about 
one to every 52 persons in the kingdom.— 
The revenue of the clergy was about 33 
millions of dollars per annum. « 


France is 35,643, and their income $4,657,- 
000. They are paid out of the national trea- 
sury, the same as the army or navy. Tithes 
are abolished.—357 of the clergy are Pro- 
testants, who do not belong to the state 
church, but they are paid in the same man- 
ner as the catholics. 


into France amounted to 213,838 quintals, 
valued at 61,102,700 francs, of which 80,- 
078,800, or about one half in value,was from 


island are to most general readers well | 
known. John Adamsand six Otaheitan wo- ; 
men, are allthat is left ofthe Bounty. 
Forty-nine have been born on the island, 
two of whom are dead, which leaves 53 per- 
sons on the Island, now in good health with- 
out exception. A few years ago, the Direct- 
ors of the London Missionary Society sent 
out some Bibles, Prayer-books, and School- 
books, for the use of these people, which 
were delivered, and thankfully received. A 
receipt forthe books, signed by John Adams, 
has come to hand. 

FROM THE NEW-YORK SEAMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

THE WHALEMEN. 

The Sandwich Islands, especially Woa- 
hoo, are becoming places of great impor- 
tance for doimg good to seamen. In the 
course of the last year about 700 touched 
there ; and in consequence of the discovery 
of new fishing ground, it will now be the 
grand rendezvous of the English and Ameri- 
can whalemen. Hi I am correctly inform- 
ed, between 4 and 6,000 of this class, who 
usually live upon the ocean, without seeing 
a Protestant church or preacher for three 
years at a time, are expected there in the 
spring and summer following ; and repceat- 
edly afterwards, while collecting their car- 
goes. ‘This circumstance, as it may greatly 
mmerease the trials and usefuluess of the 
iissionaries, is deeply interesting,and oughi 
to unite the prayers and offerings of the 
friends of seamen and pagans. Though 
the whalemen are now generally supplied 
with Bibles and tracts, yet if more of these 
were forwarded to the missionaries, togetiic) 
with such publications as President Allen’s 
Accounts of Shipwrecks, the Seaman’s De- 
yotional Assistant, and the Seaman’s Maga- 
zine, they might dispose of them to advan- 
tage, and avert much evil—Among many 
whom I have seen, late of those islands, not 
a man of respectability declines to speak 
well of the missionaries. ‘Those reports 
which were sent abroad from Nantucket, 
reproachful to the character of the mission- 
aries, and which were reviewed by Chris- 
tian editors, were libels, fabricated here by 
a spirit which only thrives by bemg noticed. 

ABNER MORSE. 


FROM THE MISSIONARE HEBALD, 
SYSTEMATIC CHARITY. 


A gentleman from a distance, lately wrote 
to us as follows: 


**] have been desirous of rendering aid to 
your society. My circumstances have been 
such that I knew not how to contribut 
money. But having recentiy cominenceu 
business, with very moderate prospects, 1 
occured to me, that I had a righ, it &t were 
net clearly my duty, to set apart a certaii 
portion of the Lord’s gifts for his cause ii 
the earth. I have, therefore, taken a cer. 
tain part of every gain, small or great, anu 
devoted it to the service of God. The amoun: 
has not indeed been large; but by beim, 
carefully managed, it has enabled me toas- 
sist in the support of an aged disciple, du- 
ring the whole time I have been in business, 
and to support her whoily, for two months 
of that time ; and also tocontribute a week- 
ly stipend for a poor and wretched family. 
Besides this, 1 have been enabieud,. within 
six months, to contribute $10 to the genera 
cause of religion, in addition to the §5, wnica 
I now enclose. 1 would not trouble you 
with this communication, were it not to teii 
of tne satisfaction I have derived from this 
plan, ‘The money Jaid aside, is not consid- 
ered mine at all. The only mquiry, when 
an application is made, is, Have | any thing 
in the treasury, and how can I dispose of it 
to the best advantage? | feel as though I 
were putting my hand into the Lord’s trea- 
sury, and acting for him. I have no doubt, 
Sir, that the deductions made on every 
gain, haye been saved in carefulness and 
econemy. 
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while the clergy are far 
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The present number of clergymen in 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN FRANCE. 
In the year 1820, the imports of cotton 
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POST OFFicgy, 

By a late statement from the bog 
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(Russel) touched at the 
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